The discussio,. «t the meeting of the 
Brocklyn county committee of the united 
jabor party on Tuesday evening of last 
week, Dr. McGlynn’s sneech at the meet- 
ing of the down-town branch of the 
Anti-poverty society on the following 
Thursday evening, and various utterances 
and expressions which have since been 
made through the press, make it neces- 
sary, in justice to myself and to my 
friends, that I should speak of matters 
dbus brought up with greater frankness 
than 1 have hitherto cared to use, either 
in talking through these columns with the 
readers of THE STANDARD, or in replying 
by letter to those who have written me on 
the subject of the coming presidential 
canipaign. 

For some little time past an effort has 
been made, rather by insinuation and innu- 
endo than by direct statement, to put me 
in the position of abandoning principle, for 
the purpose of helping the democratic 
parity. In Tug Sranparp of the last issue 
but one I printed two letters from ihe 
west, in which I was remonstrated with for 
turning away from principle, and it was 
intimated in the “they are saving” style 
that I was engaged in “‘making a deal” with 
the democratic party. I did not feel it 
necessary in commenting upon these inti- 
mations to go furtie:> than the obvious 
cousiderutions whicii were suggested by 
their face. In the general review of the 
political sitvation from our standpoint, of 
which I made these letters the text, I 
aierely pointed out that— 

If it be assuined that our not running a 
ticket will be to the advantage of the deino- 
crats, it must ulso be assumed that our run- 
wing «ticket will be to the advautage of the 
republicaus, Ii, then, our refusal to ruu a 
ticket is tu give rise to charges thut we have 
sold out tothe democrats, how much more 
teriain is itihat, if we do run a ucket, we 
will be charged with baving been paid by the 
republicans to do so, and tbusim the eyes of 
those who ai other times might be dispozed to 
act with us, be placed in the same cuntempti- 
Ble position in which the Butler campuiyn 
Inuded the greenback labor party, that of 

_ being a mere jacks:l and cutspaw fur the re- 
publicans! 

This was as farasI cared to yo, even 
urder considerable provocation, in allud- 
ing to a matier that has been an im- 
portant consideration in my thought and 
in the thought of some of us here in New 
York who have been in a position to reaily 
understand what lay beneath the proposi- 
tion to run a candidate on a don’t-touch- 
_ the-taviff-question platform. This was us 
. far as i had expected in any Svétit to Yo, 

cr tobe compelled to go, for I felt, not 
merely an indisposition to anything like 
‘the public ‘washing of dirty liner,” but a 
very strong reluctance to assume an atti- 
tude that should savor of unfriendly op- 
position to Dr. McGivan. 

That same reluctance I fee] now. But 
since the charges to which the letters 
of Mr. Williams and Mr. Bailey gave 
ane opportunity in some sort to reply have 
not only been put in more direct and 
more tangibie form by the gentieman who 
is Managing secreiary of the ccmmiitees 
that constitute all the state and general 
organization which the united labor party 
lias, but have been vehemently re-eciioed 
in the Anti-povertv society and through the 
press by Dr. McGlynn himself, I should 
do injustice not only to myself but to 
others if I did not speak more freely and ; 
frankly. 


Of Mr. Barnes’s asseverations of a friend- 
-ehip and intimacy, which, however much 
they mav have existed for a while, have 

for some time ceased to exist, and of 
the flv-on-the-chariot-wheel egotism which 
Jeads him to claim credit for my nomi- 
nation for mayor or for my refusal 
of the offer of a seat in congress, jt 
is not worth while to speak. Tie staie- 
ment to which all this was intended to 
give weight and point, was that in re- 
‘sponse to a question from him, I had de- 
clared that ifa united labor party candi- 
date were nominated this year on 
“the Syracuse platform I would not 
support him. In form this 
true. In spirit it is untrue. For what 
Me. Barses sought to vonvey, and a 
convey, to the Brooklyn committee, was 
the same idea which has since been sub. 
sizntially repeated by Dr. MeGlynn—that 


" 1 was primarily bent on the support of Mr. 


Cleveland, aud for this reason had delib- 
verately turned away froin the principles 
of ahe Syracuse platform. 

With the execption of a few casual 
-Morés on one of the days immediately 
succeeding the election, in which I under- 

«stood Mr. Barnes to express the belief that 
~ the result of that election had made hope- 
Jess anv idea of our entering the presiden- 

—ticd campaign, the only conversation in 
which he could have heard anything 
“ike this from me was a conversation m 

which a number of gentlemen took part. 

In 2% communication published in the 
_ dterald, Mr. Barnes, reiterating the state- 
‘ment, savs I made the declaration to 
—hiiavin the presence of Mr. John McMackin 
and others. Thus there can be no doubt 
that it was this conversation he bad in 
mind. And since Mr. Barnes in his course 

in this matter has the support of Dr. Mc- 

Glynn and Mr. McMackin, whatever tacit 

obligation I might otherwise have been 

under as to speaking of such a co 
' tion is now removed. 


yers 


wuL ee 


_ These were preseat at this conversation, 


| ferius of the*éxti. - 


: to 


is. not 


which took place at 28 Cooper Union, 
about five or six weeks after the election, 
Dr. McGlynn, Mr. Barnes and Mr. Mc- 
Mackin, who constitute the land and labor 
committee, and (as the majority of the 
five) virtually the executive committee of 
the state comimitiee; and Mr. Louis F. 
Post, Mr. W. T. Croasdale, Mr. J. W. 
Sullivan and myself. It was a little in- 
formal conference or ‘talk over,” called 
by Dr. McGlynn, at my request, made 
as soon as I found the serious diver- 
gence as to policy that existed between 
us. If any of us last named have any 
claim to be considered “leaders” of the 
united iabor party or anti-poverty move- 
ment, this is the only conference or con- 
sultation that has yet taken place be- 
tween these *‘ieaders” on this most impor- 
tant matter. If any other consultations 
have been held, they have not included 
any of us. 

At this informa! conference, the talk ran 
not so much oo nominating a presidential 
candidate, us on what was really the more 
fundamental and primary question of plat- 
form, and on the manner and terms of the 
call for the nominating assemblage. The 
plan ef the niembers cf the committee as 
then developed to us was to ignore the 
tariff question—to declare in the platform 
and- assume on the stump — that 
the masses of the people had no 
concern either with protection or 
free trade. It was after my protest against 
this that I was asked—not by Mr. Barnes, 
but by Dr. McGlynn—not whether I would 
support a presidential candidate of the 
united labor party if he were nominated on 
the Syracuse platform, but, whether I would 
be satistied to go into the national cam- 
paign on the Syracuse platform, To this I 
responded that I would not. Iam not in 
the habit of sailing under false colors, or of 
hiding from friend or foe my real senti- 
ments on important public questions; and 


even if I had deemed the Syracuse plat- 


form sufficiently explicit on all points for 
a national campaign, it would have be- 
come unsatisfactory the moment it was 
proposed to use it to straddle a vital issue. 

The pian of the committee as developed 
to us was, further, to call, not a conference, 
but a convention, and to make the terms 
of the call such as would exclude any but 
those prepared to go into the presidential 
contest. There was. no objection on our 
part to the ca''ing ofa national conference, 
but there was strong objection to forestall- 
ing the proper tunction of that conference 
by calling at enee a convention, and es- 
pecially to the rropcsed exclusion in the 


mated that the states in which it was 
proposed to make a vigorous campaign 
were New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cul and Indiana—the four states namely in 
which we might help ito give electoral 
votes to the republicans. The object of 
this was notdenied. It was asserted that 
the democratic party was our bitter enemy, 
and that what we ought to try to do in prac- 
tical politics was to aid the republicans to 
beat it. And, lastly, it was suggested that 
the word labor ought to be retained in the 
name of the party—the significance of 
which, while we had some inkling of it at 
the time, has more fully appeared since. 


Instead of reconciling differences, this 
conversation merely showed the irrecon- 
ciluble nuture of the difference that ex- 
isted. Messrs. Post, Croasdale, Sullivan 
and niyself left with the clear conviction 
that what the central committee of the 
Jand and labor party were thinking of really 
urauunted to nothing more nor less than ihe 


Butlerizing of the united labor party and. 


the turning of the political side of the anti- 
poverty movement into a republican annex, 
which might in the coming campaign help 
assure protectionisin a new lease of 
plunder and a new opportunity to rivet its 
bonds on the people of the United States. 

I am not to be understood as questioning 
motives, and especially the motives of a 
mun fur whom I have so sincere a respect 
as [have for Dr. McGlynn. He has no bias 
toward protectionism and no special love 
either for Mir. Blaine or for the republi- 
can party. Ue is a free trader, with 
clear. convictions of the absurdity and 
impolicy of protection, and. was a 
political friend and efficient supporter 
of Mr. Cleveland in his first election. 
What is mainly influencing bim, as 
was obvious from his remarks in this 
couversation, is his not unnatural hostility 
toward the “ecclesiastical machine,” which 
he seems to think is identified, in our cities 
at least, with the democratic party, and 
his belief that a presidential campaign 
during which, in at least the four states 
naned, means might be found to hoid 
mectings and keep speakers traveling, 
wouid afford a good opportunity to preach 
the doctrine of the “land for the people.” 

Ido not question Dr. McGlynn’s motives, 
but for my part i claim the rigit to take a 
difierent view. There are, to my mind, 
things of much more importance than 
the “ecclesiastical machine,” and Iam not 
ready to sacrifice principle for the oppor- 
tunity to preach principle. I am not 
ready to do whut I clearly feel to be 
evil in the hope that good may come. 
fam not ready to eat my words and to 
stultify my record. Tam not ready to be- 
come the staiking horse and decoy duck 
of any political combination, I have never 
quarreled with nor denounced Dr. McGlynn 
because of liis opinions. Yet it is be- 
cause [ have refused to surrender not 
merely my Opinions. but my. firm 


“Ev wos further tinti-4 


convictions that he has assumed to 
excommunicate me from the united labor 
party and to declare that, if ever permit- 
ted to come back, it must be to take a 
much humbler position. 
will think he will find it difficult to imagine 
a much humbler position than that which, 
out of deference to him and an indisposi- 
tion to have any difference with him, I 
have for some time occupied—that of an 
ostensible leader in a party in whose man- 
aging counsels I have been utterly ignored. 


The protest of Messrs. Post, Croasdale, 
Sullivan and myself, made at the con- 
versation of which I have spoken, against 
the programme of the committee—and 
especially the emphatic denials on the 
part of Messrs. Post and Croasdale of any 
authority on the part of the committee to 
issue a call for a nominating convention 
instead of a conference or to prescribe a 
test that would exclude those not in favor 
of nominating—seemed to give the com- 
mittee pause; and the call, which we were 
informed was to have been issued in afew 
days, has not yet to my knowledge ap- 
peared. I have had no further information 
of the plans of the committee or cf what 
they have been doing, but it has been plain 
from what has since occurred that the 
disposition to thus turn the united la- 
bor party into a republican side show has 
strengthened, not weakened, though our 
refusal to lend ourselves has made it niucé 
more difficult, and opinions adverse to any 
attempt to enter national politics this 
year have been gaining ground. It has 
been evident from the columns of TRE 
STANDARD that the more thoughtful and 
influential men of the party all over 
the country have, even without any 
knpwledge of the inside purpose of 
the committee, been coming to the con- 
elusion that it would be impolitic for 
the unifed labor party to run a presi- 
dential campaign this year, and that 
ww Very great number even of those who 
are disposed to stand up and be counted 
are not prepared to ignore the tariff 
quesiion. Tlie recent letter of Judge Ma- 
cuire, who has been much talked of as 
aun avuilable presidential candidate, in 
which he declared against goinz into the 
presidential campaign, must have been to 
the committee especially indicative of the 
drift of opinion. - it is this consciousness of 
iosing ground which I think led to the open 
and deliberate attack which was begun in 
the Brooklyn county committee last Tues- 
day night. Ata previous meeting of tie 
New York county committee a ey 
tion Grawn by Mr. -Larnes-dedartiz f® 
determination of the party “not to be 
diverted by any issue of tariff tinkering 
from exclusive and unswerving support 
of the fundamental reforms set forth in 
the Syracuse platform,” was railroaded 
through without the members seeing its 
real import, and before the committee had, 
in fact, organized. In the Brooklyn com- 
mittee, where Mr. Barnes has a seat and 
Mr. Wilder, a staunch Blaine protectionist, 
is chairman, it was evidently determined to 
put forth this policy in stronger form, and 
to back it up by a formal reading of me out 
of the party. Mr. Barnes having begun, Dr. 
McGlynn followed at the branch anti-pov- 
erty meeting on Thursday night. 


Mr. Barnes and Dr. McGlynn have as- 
sumed to put me in the position of one 
who has turned aside. But is it not really 
they who have changed? 

Up to the time when the election re- 
turns showed that we had but 70,000 votes 
when we had expected 150,000, it was as- 
sumed almost as a matter of course that 
we would enter the national field in the 
presidential campaign; but whatever might 
have been thought by such half converts 
as Mr. Wilder, no one intelligently 
acquainted with the principles we 
had usserted ever dreamed of  ig- 
noring the tariff question in a national 
campaign. I, certainly, never heard such 
au idea breathed. On the contrary it was 
expected that we would be THE free 
trade party, and as it was assumed that 
the democratic party would still try to 
shirk the tariff issue, we believed that by 
raising the standard of unqitalified free 
trade in the national campaign we would 
call to ifs support many from both oid 
parties that we could not at first attract in 
any other way. 

As for the Syracuse platform, I was 
the chairman of the committee that draft- 
edit and reported it, and no ane who 
knows me will dream that I would have 
been a pariy to anythiag which was in 
the nature of a compromise between pro- 
tectionism and free trade in a national 
campaign. The principle of free trade is 
stated in abstract in the Syracuse platform, 
but the campaign for which it was made 
being purely a state campaign, no one 
thought it necessary when uo question of 
principle was involved to run any risk of 
offending any protectionist who might be 
disposed to act with us by using the terms 
“protection” or ‘free trade.” It was not 
supposed at Syracuse that the plutforin it- 
self was to be made the platform of a na- 
tional party, but merely that the great prin- 
ciples therein laid down were to be made 
the framework of a national piatform. 
The notion of ignoring the tariff question 
in a2 national campaign was never thought 
of, even at 26 Cooper Union until some 
time after the election, since one of the 
first suggestions talked of (and fora time 
at least, as I am informed by Mr. Croas- 
dale, received favorably by Mr. Barnes 


If the doctor. 
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himself,) was that of joining forces with 
the free traders in running presidential 
candidates, andI was invited to make an 
address before the Anti-poverty society 
on the tariff question—something which 
could hardly have occurred if Mr. Barnes 
and Dr. McGlynn had at that time taken 
their present view of the tariff question. 

The proposition to ignore the tariff 
question arises from the desire to have a 
party, not from the desire to advance a 
principle. And to this desire §o have and 
to run a party ail things, it is evident, are 
to be made to bend. Just after the last 
election Dr. McClynn made a very strong 
speech at an anti-poverty meeting at the 
Academy of Music, in which, with great 
emphasis, he declared that we must get 
rid of the word “labor” in our political 
designation, and declared his preference 
for the “commonwealth party.” Now, 
what his committee are waiting’ and 
hoping for is the formation of one of these 
“labor parties,” composed of politically 
incongruous elements which have time and 
again proved utter failures. 

Last spring we of the united labor party 
of New York steadily refused to have any- 
thing to do with the attempt to form an- 
other “union of all the labor elements,” 
which at a conference of all sorts of ‘“‘re- 
formers” held in Cincinnati, resulted in 
the formation of what is called the ‘union 
labor’ party.” We (the committee in- 
ckuded) not enly refused to have anything 
to do with this attempt to manufacture a 
party, but we derided its method and the 
inconsequential platform which was the 
result of the compromises of such a mix- 
ture of heterogeneous “ists” and ‘isms.” 
Now, in their desire to get up a party of 
some kind, there are various significant 
indications that the committee of which 
Dr. McGlynn is head are planning to 
make a mergement of what they would 
call the united labor party with the union 
labor party, the socialists and all the other 
so-cailed “labor elements.” upon some sort 
of a hodge-podge pltorin: giving if neces- 
sary the presidential candidate to the 
union labor party, but of course retaining 
the position of sevretary—one of much 
greater practical importance in a party 
when anvthmg might befall the presi- 
dential candidate except that he should 
get an electoral vote. 


Thave never said that I would support 
Mr, Cleveland, and whatever report may 
have been made to this effect is false. 
What I have said is that IF Mr. Cleveland 
in the next campaign stands for the free 
j trade side of the tariff issue I will support 
him. And I say s0 in advance, as I think 
every man who s0 feels ought to say, be- 
cause the protectionists within the demo- 
cratic party are striving to defeat Mr. 
Cleveland’s renomination, on the ground 
that he cannot be elected because of the 
free trade of his message. 

I have no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Cleveland; I never even set eyes on 
him. Ihave had no communication with 
him or any of his friends directly or in- 
directly. In the last presidential campaign 
I refused to make speeches tor him when 
asked to. I would have worked and voted 
for Butler had it not been evident that he 
was in the field only to help the repub- 
lican ticket. As it was, I did not stay at 
home to vote for anybody, but a few days 
before the election went off to Scotland, 
where our friends wanted me. But I first 
gota Blaine man to agree that if I went 
he would not vote—because I believed 
that the quicker the party that had been 
so Ilcng in power was ousted the quicker 
would the economic question come up 
and party lines be drawn on new issues. 
This choice between the parties—that one 

was in and the other wus out—was all I 
could see in that election. 

This year the hope I see of bringing on 
a general discussion of economic or social 
questions (for the social questions are at 
bottom economic) is far clearer and nearer. 
It lies in doing the utmost that can be done 
to widen the breach that the tariff question 
is beginning to make in the lines of both 
the old parties, and in pushing on the free 
trade fight even though at first it takes the 
shape of mere half-hearted tariff reform. 
That is the reason I shail, under the condi- 
tions mentioned, support Mr. Cleveland. I 
shall support any other man in his stead 
who shall fulfill this condition, for my sup- 
port will have in it no personal element. I 
shall support Mr, Cleveland from the same 
motives that induced ine to run for mayor 
and for secretary of state—because I see in 
the pushing forward of the tariff question 
the best way ut present of using national 
politics, of clearing the way for the zreat 
principle which I regard as of most impor- 
tance, aud of movinz toward a recognition. 
of the equal rights of American citizens in 
their native land. 

iwouid, of course, very much rather 
support a presidential candidate who 
should stand on the principles of the united 
labor party as T understand them. But,ito 
go no further, it now seeins to me idle to 
hope that if we were to put up such a 
candidate we could poll our real strength 
for him; and the very attempt on the part 
of so many to enter the natioual field on 
the basis of ignoring the most important 
national issues, is, to my mind, evidence 
that the process of education has not yet 
gone fur enough to enable us to act to- 
gether in national politics. 

Under these circumstances I will support 
Mr. Cleveland, not as the thing I would 
best like to do, but as tie best thing I can 


&: 


do. When the wind is ahead the sailor 


does not insist on keeping his ship to the 


course he would like to go, That would 
be to drift astern. Nor yet for the sake of 
having a fair wind does he keep his yards 
square and sail anywhere the wind may 
carry him. He sails “full and by,” lying 
as near the course he would like to go as 
with the existing wind hecan. He.cannot 
make the wind, but he can use it. 


— 


In supporting Mr. Cleveland, if he shall 
stand against protection, and the struggle 
between him and the republican nominee 
shall be made on the tariff issue, I shall 
not be joining the democratic party nor in 
any way interfering with my liberty to 
oppose that party anywhere else or in anv 
other thing. Nor for my support of Mr. 
Cleveland as the representative of the free 
trade side of the tariff fight wiil I expect 
any thanks. The spoils hunting demo- 
cratic politicians who will have to be 
kicked into that fight, and who will try to 
protest that no real harm is meant to the 
sacred white elephant of protection, will 
have no thanks for the support of those 
whose declared object it is to abolish 
protection entirely, and not merely to 
abolish protection entirely but to abolish 
the tariff entirely, and to bring about with 
the whole world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now exists between the states of 
the American Union. It may perhaps 
even be that the support of radical free 
traders like myseif will not help Mr. 
Cleveland’s election. 
little for Mr. Cleveland’s election: What 
I care for is to bring on the tariff discus- 
sion. ForlI regard the general discussion 
of the tariff question as involving greater 
possibilities of popular economic educa- 
tion than anything else. And as I have 
often said when myself standing as a can- 
didate, what I care for is not how men 
vote, but how they think. 


In all this I speak only for myself. I 
never proposed that the united labor party 
should indorse Mr. Cleveland or any other 
candidate of any other party. I have 
never presumed to control any vote but 
my own or to lead any one, who stands 
with me on state issues, in any direction on 
national issues in which he is not inclined 
of himseif to go. My position is and has 
been this: When we are agreed let us act 
together. When we disagree let us agree to 
disagree without prejudice to our acting 
together at such times and in such fields 
as we can act together. Ishall not accuse 
Mr.. Wilder of going back on the position 
he took last fall if on the tariff ques- 
tion he supports what I oppose, nor 
will any opposition in which we may 
thus be placed on this question of national 
taxation prevent me from striking hands 
with him when he comes again into the 
field where the issue is of state taxation. 
And so far from wishing ‘Mr. Wilder to 
make any compromise that will prevent 
him from advocating “protection, I hope, 
since he cannot yet see his way to oppose 
protection, that he will do his best to de- 
fend and advocate it, and make as many 
and as strong protectionist speeches as 
he can. Free discussion sets men think- 
ing and thus brings out the truth. I my- 
self was a protectionist until I heard an 
honest and able protectionist explain and 
advocate the system, That made me a 
free trader. 

The same right which I freely accord to 
others I claim for myself, 
ticipated in the formation of the united 
labor party in the state of New York, and 
accepted its nomination as head of its 
ticket, I did not surrender my rights as a 
man and a citizen ‘and agree to allow Dr. 
McGlynn, Mr. Gaybert Barnes and Mer, 
John McMackin to do my thinking for me. 
Nor am I to be forced by any threat of 
being denounced as an abandoner of prin- 
ciples into submissive acquiescence in a 
policy which is opposed alike to my judyg- 
ment of what is wise and my. convictions 
of what is right, and which would practi- 


cully make of me but a stalking horse and 


decoy duck for the benefit of what I would 
not and could nct openly support. 
one has thought this he may have been 
acquainted with me, but he did not know 
me, 


There is a superfizial plausibility in the 
“going straight on” that at | 
But » ben 
itis seen that what is meant oy going | for 
2 panne 


motive of 
first. captivates the impulsive. 


straight on is to makea national campaign 


on what are really state issues; to ignore. 


the issue that is likely to divide. the peo- 
ple, andto run off to the territories for 


some excuse for appearing in a national 


campaign; and when it is seen that what 


is to be achieved practically by this is. to. 
help one of the two great parties in doubt- 


ful states, and to land the united labor 
party in the same ignominious death trap 
into which Butler led the greenback jabor 
party, I haveno question of what will be 
the verdict of the majority of our friends. 

Ve have with us those to whom party 
is everything—those who wish a party on 
any terms and at any cost, because their 


connection with it, even if it bea little, 


wee bit of a. party, may give them position 


and influence that they would not have | 


without it. But to the great body -of our 
friends party is not an end but a means. 
They are not to be led to sucrilice princip!+ 
by any pretended necessity of keeping’ up 
a party. Nor are they to be used as tools. 


But I shall care very. 


‘ tional convention of 


When I par-. 


} say they f 
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“party. 


: : pov tews in the coming neti 
When they want to help a republican | | : 
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president they will vote the republican 
ticket. 


The tendency of those who find power 
and profit in organization to exalt the 
means above the end and to reeard the 
maintenance of. the organization itself as 
more important than the securing of what 
the organization was formed to promote—. - 
atendency to which is mainly due the 
corruptions of churches and parties—~ 
receives a curious illustration in the 
attitude of the cigarmakers’ unions to- 
ward the internal revenue tax on tobacco 
and cigars. Cigar making has been so 
little affected by machinery that it is in 
itself one of the few remaining trades in 
which the workman . can easily be- 
come his own employer and the 
concentration of capital gives little 
advantage. With a board, a knife, 
a little paste and a’ few pounds of 
tobacco a competent cigarmaker has all 
that is necessary to enable him to go to 
work, while nothing would be easier, did 
the law permit him, than for him to fnda 
direct marketin the consumer forhis prod- 
uct, But the operation of our tax laws is 
to make it practically impossible for the 
‘cigarmaker to avail himself of his own 
skill and to concentrate the business in 
the hands of large employers. First comes 
the tariff tax on imported. tobaceo and the 
internal revenue tax on domestic tobacco, 
The effect of these is to raise the price of 
tobacco, not only by the tax but 
by more than the tax, and thug 
to increase the amount of  cap- 
ital required for providing — stock,- 
Then come the internal revenue restric- 
tions on the making of cigars, which not 
only require the payment of a license fee, | 
but the giving of bonds. based on real 
estate to the amount of $500 apiece for the 
first two men engaged, and $100 apiece for 
each additionul man, the keeping of an 
elaborate set of books and the purchase of 
revenue stamps. In addition, a man can- 
not seil cigars in quantities less than a box, 
even though he has made them and has 
paid a tax for the privilege of making: 
them, without first taking out a United | 
States deulers’ license and gen erally focal 
license as well. 

It is very natural that the ineoe cigar 
manufacturers should be in favor of the 
retention of this system of taxation, which 
practically forbids the workman to go into 


{ business for himself, and compels him to 


sell his labor to an employer. Yet all the 
officials of the cigarmakers’ unions seem 
to be as warmly in favor of the tax as are 
the manufacturers, and at the na- 
the union, Mert 
at Binghamton last October, reso- 
lutions opposing the repeal of tha 
internal revenue taxes on cigar make 
ing were passed. The explanation is 
that the laws which forbid cigarmakers to . 
<o to work for themselves "and mass them 
in factories or tenement shops in the em- 
ploy of large manufacturers, compel them 
as the only way of preventing themselves 
from being entirely at the mercy of em- 
ployers to organize unions end occasion- 
ally to goon strikes. The officials of the 
unions favor the laws which prevent 
workmen from employing themselves, be- 
cause in forcmg them: into the factories or 
tenement shops of large employers, they 
make more necessary the unions. 
Saturday, Feb. 11. Henry GEorGE. 


A Missiouary’s Keport. 

OWENSBORO, Kv.—The 550 tracts you sent 
me whiie [ was in Henderson I have care 
fuily distributed with good elfect. This is a 
city of abeut 12,000 inhabitants with poor 
transportation facilities, but there is a move- 
ment on foot to have ancuther railroad run 
through here. The company that proposes 


| to buiid it vuly ask the citizeus to give them 


$75,000 to help build’ the road, of course on 
condition that when the citizens wish to ride 
they will pay this private company three 
cents per mile. The majority of the people 
are Waking up and commencing to think for 
themselves, and I hear many of thenr remark 
that if the comipany wishes tu build the road 
they can do soat theiz own expense. They 
ciuim that. they are already over taxed and 
intend.to-v ‘t 
‘There is an. assembly 
Labor here. Lattended thei meeting. 
eveulngs ago and expluined the Sele ie 
‘doetrine to them. It wus the. firs t they had. 
es er heard of it, and E can ae you they 
hud good appetites. for it. I distributed 
tract Ss umong Ubenl, and in circ days after- 
Ward Toimet some of the members on the 
street and they could: expiuin the doctrine 
to me almost as well as I could mysell. 
Mend wy evening they. appeinted a com- 
aud instruc ted ‘then tu procure a hall 
vb, and & e i 
weidress on the 
i will endeavor to do.” 
Yesterday one of my néucly: made converts 
an order oe three ot your books, 
: ilk. tey and. eet 
ARD. 


Soule SU TA 
Penns E. fi. CARROLL. 


vibers for Tez8 


The Twenty-first Assembly District. 

NEW You« City, Feb. 53—The meeting of 
the Tw voty-lirsh assembly district, united Ia- 
bur pucty, last evening was lar gely attended. 
The subject fur discussion, after. the routine 
orm vs. Protection.” 
The peneral fear expressed was that by keep- 
iag out of the presicential contest our party 
vould: lose its identity, and could not be suc- 
cessfuli y¥ reorganized. - the 

vjority of the membe 
uitinate success of our. 
entering the national: con 
The folluwing re 

We unnounce our di the views of 
Henry George in regard to a nelal can- 
dilute, as put forth | in THE Seaso Rp. Wedo 


ust believe: thab his views: represent the 
opinions of the. united labor party, und we 


Seed 


“mest strougty object tow movement on his 


part which “teuds iy commit that party to hus 
onal _culnpaign. 
. Bowe iH COLE, Cor. Secretary. 





oe 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


R@ect of the Single Tax in England. 


Domrams, Canads.—In an issue of THE 
GranpaEnD answering your Danbury corre- 
Bpondent regarding the land tax, you say 
you would allow the present owners to re- 
tain the fec of the Jand so long as they paid 
the taxes on it. Would you kindly let me 
know how thut would affect land monopolists 
$n Britain? If tenant farmers are st'll to pay 
their rents to the land owners as before, 
where are they to derive their benefit so long 
as there is competition for land? J. G. 

The tenants would have no taxes to pay; 
the landlords, deprived of their unearned 
incomes, would soon he obliged to go to 
work; production would be greater. busi- 
ness would be brisker and wages would be 
higher. 
it would be, would not be all. While the 
land of England is more truly aii in use 
than that of America, there is a great deal 
of land there which is practically out of 
use. Land which rich landlords have de- 
woted to selfish pleasure, if taxed to its full 
value, would be too expensive a luxury 
for Iords without other incomes than such 
as they earned, and it would come upon 
the market. Then there is a great deal of 
Jand in England which is but poorly un- 
proved, but under the single tax it would 
pay better to umprove it to its highest point, 
and that would have the effect of an aug- 
mentation of the land ofthecountry. Soyou 
maay see that, even though the single tax 
were confined to England, competition for 
- Jand would be less intense; but if the tax 

were in force in other countries also, the 
economic boundaries of England would 
extend to all those countrics. Wherever 
» the single tax is in full force no land can 
dong be amuch dearer than similar Jand 
~ @lsewhere; in fact, if the single tax were 
an full force in any country of large terri- 
tory relative to population, it would di- 
| gninish land values everywhere. 
. @saracreristic of Wealth. 
- New Worx‘.—(1) Are there, according to 
p, any other . characteristics of 


retz 
PSIneS. 


Written wo: 
-astics of - i words 
sometimes 
: change), are 
the power 
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lima desires, 
nd Jand, and 
niodified by 
retain the 


production: of 


{he product any- 
wealth? Ithink 
He Question is, in what 
t heid? Is tbere any- 
body to offer son xchange! Whisky 
eu peovle ceased to 
deman.wit tor us ane 
4) What anse il awe give to those 
withholding valuable 
compell-~ 
maler territory, and 
ad as the whole 
¢ lerritory of Texas? 

E, D. BRINKERHOFF. 


nga nawen 101i 


merely performs a 
eervice in exchange for which other peo- 
ple produce the wealth that fie requires, 
and which he would otherwise have to 
produce himseli. When, in return for the 
‘service he performs he collects clothing 
aad food from the circle of exchanges, he 
directs izbor te the production of more 
dloethirg and feod; therefore it is Virtually 
clothine and food that he produces. 

) Econonucally the actual goodness of 
an article does not determine whether or 
motit iswealth. In this connection the 
determining fact is whether the product 
amay <nter into the circle of exchanges, 

(4) If the whole world could subsist in 
“Texas, no man would be in danger of 
starvation or be dependent for a living on 

amy other man if equal natural rights 

were preserved among the inhabitants; 
but if there were only one man in Texas 
~ fae would soon be a corpse ora slave if de- 
prived of his natural right to land. 


Prefits ef Land Specalation. 

_ Brooxiyy.—In argument on the tariff, mo- 
mopoly, the single tax, etc., with a respected 
friend, a thirty years’ resident and tradesman 
_ of Brooklyn, I was astonished, nonplussed, 
“knocked out” by the following assertions he 
made: 

(1) That all vacant lots are taxed just the 
game As improved lots, in Brooklyn, New York 
and all principal cities. 

: @) That vacant lots, even in the heart of 

_ the city and growing in value in the ordinary 
Way, are the most unprofitable thing for any 
man to invest in, as in ten years the value of 
@ny vacant lot will be eaten up by the taxes; 
that the taxes upon them do not compel him 
to improve them or sell thei. 

(8) That no owner of vacant lots can clear 
anything on them unless by a very rapid rise 
in value, say, in twoor three years, because 
of the taxcs. ? 

(4) That you could find hardly half a dozer 
people in Brooklyn who have grown rich by 
merely buving and selling vacant luts, the 
taxes are so heavy. 

5) That the Astors have not and do not 
make their money Sy holding for a rise mere- 
iy wacant jand; that their wealth has been 
made by improving lots. 

(6) That a man may make a fortune by buy- 
ing and selling lots in far away towns; but 
that these cases are isolated ones, and do not 
eccur in cities like New York or Brooklyn. 

(2) Please explain why so many thousands 
of empty acres are being held if their value is 
thus eaten up by taxes; and why nobody has 
thought of bursting up Henry George’s false 
statements before now?! F. ScRIMSHAW. 


@) As to New York this is not true. 
Improved land here is assessed at from 50 
‘, $0 60 per cent of its true value, while un- 


jin the ordinary sense. 
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improved land is assessed all the way down 
to 18 per cent and less. I cannot speak 
definitely of Brooklyn, but if you write fo 
the Brooklyn Real Estate Review I think 
you will find that, as in New York so in 
Brooklyn, unimproved land generally pays 
a lower tax relatively to its true value 
than improved land. I am quite sure also 
that the same fact holds in all the prin- 
ciple cities. It is done onthe theory that 
aman who is getting no income from his 
land ought not to pay so high a tax as a 
man who is getting an income from his. 

* (2) That it pays, on the average, to buy 
vacant land for a rise is evident from the 
fact that so much vacant land is bought 
for just that purpose. Men do not invest 
their money ina direction that involves 
certain loss. It may be that a vacant lot 


But this improvement, great as | in the heart of the city if kept vacant for 


ten years will yield no profit. That is 
more apt to happen with a vacant lot in 
the heart of the city than with one in 
the suburbs, for the proportion of increase 
is certain to be less and the rate of tax is 
likely to be higher. But the value of the 
lot would not be eaten up unless it was ina 
retrograding locality. If present taxes do 
not now compel such owners to sell or im- 
prove it is because these taxes are low 
enough to allow a reasonable expectation 
of future profit. If the taxes were high 
enough to remove that possibility a differ- 
ent result would follow, 

But the nub of the question is not 
whether this man or that does or may 
make a profit from vacant land; it is 
whether he stands in the way of improve- 
ment, for it is improvement that makes 
business and business that makes pros- 
perity. 

(3) That may or may not be. It is im- 


material, since the real injury is the keep-' 


ing of useful land out of use. 

(4) I doubt the statement; but it is im- 
material, There are more than half a 
dozen people who have interfered with 
the prosperity of Brooklyn by holding 
vacant lots and putting prices on them 
that prevented improvement, and there 
are more than half a dozen people in 
Brooklyn who owe their wealth to land 
Values, 

(9} The Astors are not land speculators 
They do not buy 
and sell. Their policy is to buy along the 
backbone of the city, somewhat in ad- 


| vance of the movement of population, to 


racter- | 


hold or lease until population reaches 
them, and then to build. Their profits 
come from the high ground rents which 
they get in consequence of greater de- 
mund for their land. It may be said that 
their wealth bas been made by improving, 
but the buik of it has been made out of 
ihe rise in their land values, not out of 
their improvements. If land were taxed 
to its full value the Astors wouid not take 
up land in advance of population and 
hold it; they would take it up only as 
they wanted to build. Nor would they 
xccumulate wealth from mere ground 
rents; their wealth would consist of re- 
turns for capital which they xept active, 
and of nothing else. 

(6) Quite ..ce1y; but asT have already 
said, it is not so much a question of 
Whether some men make fortunes by 


| speculations in land as whether many 


men are kept ina state of dependence in 
consequence of such speculation. If a 
dozen men robbed a hundred in some vul- 
gar way, the net proceeds of the robbery 
might not be enough when divided to 
make any of the twelve rich, or if they 
gainbled for the loot, a!l but one might be 
as poor as before; but that would not con- 
sole the hundred who were robbed. 
(3) I give it up. Don’t you? 


Tariff Questions. 

(1) Is pot the statement that the cost of 
living in this country is increased to the ex- 
tent of the tariff of forty-six per cent rather 
exaggerated, since there is no duty on most 
of the products of the farmer, and if there 
Were, it could not make them, any higher, 
since we produce @ surplus of wheat, corn, 
beef, pork, cotton, etc., the price of which is 
determined in the markets of the world? 

(2) Also, has not domestic competition 
among manufacturers greatly reduced prices 
of manufactured goods in some cases below 
what they could be imported for! 

E. Lucas. 

(1) Ido not understand any one to say 
that the whole cost of living is increased 
1o the extent of the tariff. It has been said, 
however, that the cost of “protected” 
articles is so increased, and it is probably 
to this that you refer. The statement is 
correct only as a statement of a tendency. 
The same idea, accurately stated, is that 
a product will be higher if protected than 
if not protected. This furnishes the stock 
in trade of the protectionist, for it is by 
making things higher and giving to the 
manufacturer greater profits out of which 
to pay wages that the protectionist pro- 
poses to increase wages, 

(2) If domestic goods are reduced in 
price, by competition or otherwise, below 
what they can be imported for free of 
duty, it is obvious that we can make such 
goods cheaper than they can be made 
abroad, even though we pay “American 
wages” instead of ‘foreign pauper wages,” 
a fact which goes to prove that it is not 
cheap goods, but something else, that re- 
duces wages. 


The Specalative Rent Line. 


PHILADELPHIA.—While admitting the justice 
and expediency of taking the rental value of 
land in taxation, it appears to me that it is an 
unfounded assumption to claim that the 
private ownership of land produces a “specu- 
lative rent line” which is lower than the 
“actual rent line,” as asscrted in chapter 1, 
book 5, of “Progress and Poverty.” 

A Srupious Inqumer. 

Let us suppose three gold mines; the 
first of which will with a given amountof 
labor yield $10, the second $8 and the third 
$6. If only the first is appropriated its 
rent will not exceed $2, for nobody will 
work them for less than $8 when he can 
make $8 in the second mine. But if the 
second mine be appropriated and locked 
up, the rent of the first mine will be $4 
instead of $2, for the most that labor can 
then make will be the product of the third 
mine, which is only $6. Now it is the 
system of private land ownership that 
permits the locking up of the second 
mine, and as you may see from  tbis 
illustration, the that the second mine is 
locked up lowers the rent line so as to 
raise rent from one-fifth to two-tifths of 
the product. In this case the normal rent 
line leaves four-fifths to labor while the 
speculative rent line leaves to it but three- 
fifths, Louis F. Post. . 


’ 


ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


Benefit for the Striking Pennsylvania Ceal 
Miners. 

The forty-second public meeting of the 
Anti-poverty society was especially for the 
benefit of the strikers in the Pennsylvania 
coal regions and on the Reading railroad. 
Master Workman James E. Quinn of district 
assembly 49 presided, and with him on the 
platform were T. B. Maguire of the general 
executive board, Hugh Greenan, John L. Lee, 
Dr. McGlynn, James P. Archibald, W. T. 
Croasdale and others, Mr. Quinn said: 

The demonstraticn this evening in behalf of 
the coal miners and railroad men, through 
the courtesy of the Anti-poverty society, is 
for the purpose of placing before the public 
of New York an intelligent view of the diffi- 
culties by which the miners are surrounded. 
Workingmen are organized at the present 
time for something above the question 
of wages. Let the syndicates understand 
that it is not necessary under the present 
system of education in our labor orgauiza- 
tions to have a college education iff order to 
know what we are after in the shape of the 
entire control of all the natural elements by 
which we are surrounded (applause), that 
the labor organizations to-day are built on 
that one great principle which guar- 
antees opportunity to every man, woman. 
and child throughout the universe, and 
that is the land. (Applause. A _ voice: 
“And we will have it!) And if you will 
have it, workingmen of New York city and 
State, you must alter the course that you 


pursued in years gone by (applause), and see 


to it that you are not led off iuto 
the democratic or republican party. The 
first lesson that I was taught in labor organi 
zation is the fundamental principle of the or- 
ganization of workingmen for the abolition of 
poverty off the face of theearth. (Applause.) 
It is therefore with the best of grace that we 
should meet in connection with the organiza- 
tion formed for the same purpose under the 
name of the Anti-poverty society. (Applause.) 
Though labor organizations may be howled 
down at the present time, the seed is already 
planted. And though it go to destruction we 


have the proud confidence of knowing that n_ 


will rise in a resurrection, tenfold more pow- 
erful, and sweep everything in the shape of 
monopolies, syndicates and trusts througbout 
the entire land off the face of this country, 
for the benefit of the wage worker. .« 

Dr. McGlynn said it was particularly 
gratifying for him to be able to do a double 
good work, to exhort his hearers to con- 
tribute very generously in the collection for 
the relief of the suffering, starving people 
who were on strike against a great monop- 
oly and at the same time to do a larger, 
broader and much more far reaching charity 
by pointing out the causes that lead to that 
sad condition of things and the easy remedy 
for it. 

Miss Munier’s choir sang the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner” while the collection was taken up. 
This was followed by a baritone solo by Mr. 
Kar! Duff, after which the following resolu- 
tions were read and unanimously adopted: 

“Considering that monopolists have so long 
held contro] and monopoly of the resources 
of nature that they have become a danger to 
the continuance and the freedom of the in- 
stitutions of the United States; 

“Considering that the freedom of each in- 
dividual citizen can only be guaranteed by 
the perpetuation of the freedom of the in- 
stitutions of our country; 

“Considering that monopolistic companies 
obtain their existence and power from the 
government by virtue of their charters, and 
that it is in the power of that government. to 
repeal or revoke said charters; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we call upon the present 
committee of investigation appointed by con- 
gress to report such corporations as have by 
their conduct endangered the freedom of the 
institutions of our country. 

“Resolved, That where the action of any 
corporation or company be found to be detri- 
mental to the public interests and to the in- 
terest and pursuit of happiness of the indi- 
vidual, the charter of such company or cor- 
poration be immediately revoked. 

“Resolved, By the citizens of New York, in 
mass meeting assembled, this 12th day of 
February, in the year 1888, in the Academy of 
Music, that we extend our moral sympathy to 
the miners now on strike and will assist’ them 
With all the material and financial aid within 
our power, 

“Resolved, That we call upon our fellow 
citizens in every city of the United States to 
call similar mass meetings to render aid and 
assistance to the miners and their families. 

Resolved, That we call upon the press of 
the country to open lists of subscription in 
aid of the miners and railroad men. 

Resoived, That we appeal to a generous 
public, which has severely suffered from the 
coal famine, to render aid and assistance to 
the coal miners and use efforts to prevent the 
recurrence of similar circumstances in future 
years. 

Resolved, That the committee of arrange- 
ments be authorized to select a committee of 
business men to wait on Mr. Corbin and use 
their influence with a view to bringing about 
a settlement of this strike, which is so detri- 
mental to the interests of the entire com- 
munity. 

Mr. John L. Lee of the strikers’ committee 
gave a detailed explanation of the causes 
and progress of the coal miners’ and railroad 
men’s strike. He showed that Mr. Corbin 
had broken his agreement with the men, and 
was chiefly to blame for all the trouble. He 
considered it more of a lockout than a 
strike. There was more in it than the eight 
per cent advance. It was an attempt to 
crush out all organized labor. The Knights 
of L. or were against strikes. Strikes would 
nevc~ vsring about a solution of the labor 
proliem. They had a better weapon in the 
ballot, by which they could bring monopoly 
toterms. Landlordism was the creature of 
law, and if the people permitted it to exist it 
was their own fault. If they could receive 
aid enough to continue the strike for ore 
month more he felt satisfied their efforts 
would be crowned with success. (Applause) 

Mr. T. B. Maguire of the general executive 
board of the Knights of Labor was the last 
speaker. He showed the intimate connection 
of the land question with the present troubles 
in the mining regions. The railroad question 
was next taken up, and he asked the people: 
“How soon do you propose putting an end to 
this monopoly by putting into the hands of 
government the railroads of the country? 
(Great applause and cheers.) How long are 
you going to attend the big democratic and re- 
publican meetings before election time, where 
some loafer addresses you and they have 
a big band which plays, ‘Hail to the thief? 
~—chief, I mean. (Laughter.) Don’t forget that 
it is you, the people, who are to blame. For 
364 days in the year you are first-class mem- 
bers of labor organizations, but on the 365th 
you go up to the ballot box and vote my 
children and your children slaves to the 
capitalist. Let us commence then from to- 
night and resolve to do our share for the 
good of humanity.” (Applause.) 

Master Workman Quinn then thanked the 
audience for their magnificent demonstration 
and adjourned the meeting. 

Henry George having been announced to 
speak wrote a letter to Mr. Croasdale, chair- 
man of the executive committee, explaining 


that engagements in the west rendered it im. 
perative that he should leave town on Sun- 
day morning and expressing his sympathy 
with the objects of the meeting. Mr. Quinn, 
chairman of the meeting, informed Mr. 
Croasdale that he would call for the reading 
of this letter immediately after Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s speech. For some reason Mr. Quina 
did not do so, and no opportunity was given 
for explaining to the audience the absence of 
one of the speakers announced to be present, 
though Mr. Croasdale waited three hours and 
ahalf to perform that duty. Mr. George's 
letter is given below: 
New York, Feb. 11, 1888. 

W. T. Croasdale, Esq., Chairman Executive 
Committee of the Anti-Poverty Society—My 
Dear Sir: Wher first requested to speak on 
the anti-poverty society’s platform to-morrow 
evening I was under the impression that I 
could do so, but I have found later that in 
order to keep a long standing engagement 
for Monday evening next I must leave town 
on Sunday morning instead of Sunday night, 
as Thad supposed. Therefore, as I informed 
Mr. Michael Clarke when he spoke of using 
my name in the advertisement, I must be con- 
tented with sending you a letter instead of 
making a speech which it would give me 
pleasure to make. 

Iam called on asa member of the anti- 
poverty society to express my sympathy with 
the striking miners of Pennsylvania. I do 
this without reference to any particular dis- 
puce that they may have with their employers, 
but on the general principle that they, like 
the working classes of our cities and of the 
country generally, belong to that great body 
of God’s children who have been disinherited 
of any share in that great and rich estate 
which God, their maker, has provided for 
their use. I have traveled through many 
parts of this and other countries where the 
injustice of our treatment of land was strik- 
ingly apparent; but I know of no part of the 
world, not even excepting the poorest dis- 
tricts of Ireland, where the cause of poverty 
is so clearly revealed as itis in tne mining 
districts of Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvaoia is in natural gifts arich state, 
Iam sometimes inclined to think for its area 
the richest state in the American Union—yet in 
the richest part of this rich state one may see 

@ men Whose toil brings forth wealth from 
the bowels of the earth, reduced even in what 
are called good times toa scale of living but 
little above that of the poorest Irish peasant. 
It has been the habit of our people to prate of 
Irish landlordism, of Irish evictions and of 
Irish rack rents, but no Irish peasant is or has 
been so completely within the power of his 
landlord as are the American citizens, the 
vast majority of them natives of the state 
and of the locality, who tenant the mining 
districts of Pennsylvania. Their houses are 
mere shanties, generally unpainted and with- 
out so much as a fiuwer ora shrubto give to 
them the qualities of a home. 

The land is the absolute property of the in- 
dividuals and corporations to whom, under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, it has been given. 
The people are mere tenants at will. They 
are iv most cases not even allowed to buy a 
foot of land or to build for themselves, but 
are compelled to live in company houses, on 
entering which they sign an agreement which 
permits the employer to evict them on five 
days’ notice. They are compelled in many 
cases to deal in company stores or to board 
at company boarding houses, and generally 
to govern themselves as the lords of the 
earth in that part of the world choose to dic- 
tate. a 

I have heard stories of oppression and 
tyranny in the Pennsylvania coal regions 
which are equal almost to anything I ever 
heard in Ireland. These men, who are 


_merely permitted to live on the earth, get for 


inpWunder ground at the risk of their 
lives, under conditions which make them old 
before their time, wages which even in good 
times and with full work cannot give them 
that standard of comfort which the poorest 
American citizen ought to enjoy. They are 
subject to long spells of enforced idleness, 
and, as a means of keeping from being 
utterly crushed to the wall and preserving 
any rights as freemen, are compelled to 
maintain organizations in their nature tyran- 
nous, and from time to time to resort: to long 
struggles of endurance which are productive 
of almost as much loss and suffering as 
actual war. 

We of the anti-poverty society are not dis- 
posed to deny much that the monopolistic 
organs have tosay about the essential; in- 
justice and the injurious effects of strikes, but 
Wwe contend thiut there is below all this seem- 
ing conflict between labor and capital a 
primary and monstrous wrong, that wrong 
which makes buman beings mere tenants 
upon the earth that their Father in heaven 
made forthem. And we would abolish this 
fundamental wrong which everywhere robs 
the laborer, by assuring to every man his 
equal right to live and to work on the land of 
his native country. 

How clearly the simple adjustment which 
we propose, of levying all taxes upon land 
values, would end labor difficulties and give 
to all who wish it opportunity for employ- 
ment, can be seen in these coal regions of 
Peunsylvania. To-day if our system were 
in operation in Pennsylvania uo action of the 
coal operators could prevent the miners from 
employing themselves in taking the coal from 
the veins where the Creator has placed it 
for the use ot men. Bothinthe Lehigh and 
Schuylkill regions, as in the other mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, there are vast tracts 
of coal land utterly unused. In many cases 
miners with no other capital than their 
ordinary tools could go to work taking out 
coal, but they are prevented, not by nature, 
but by the laws which make this coal as it 
lies in the earth the property of dogs-in-the- 
mauger, who, though they will not use it 
themseives, will permit no one else to use it. 
It is made possible for the individuals and 
corporations who own them to hold these un- 
used coal lands as their private property by 
the laws which impose upor them a merely 
nominal tax. If they were taxed at the full 
value it would be impossible for anyone, how- 
ever rich, to lock up these coal deposits from 
labor; unless they used them they could not 
afford to pay the tax upon them, and would 
be forced to throw them open to those who 
were Willing to use them. 

This is the true and the only remedy for the 
wrongs and discontent of ljabor, whether in 
Penusylvania or in any other state or country. 

Heretofore these Pennsylvania miners have 
blindly voted for that system of robbery by 
taxation which is miscalled protection, a sys- 
tein which, while it in many ways results to 
the injury of labor, can never inure to its 
benetit. The protective duty levied on coal, 
by enabling the operators to keep up the 
price, gives them the opportunity, ia the 
higher prices which strikes such as this 
attach to coal, to recoup themselves in some 
degree, at least, for the money lost in fight- 
ing their workmen, while the increased cost 
of all the necessaries of life which protective 
duties cause makes it harder for the men to 
stand out against their employers. I rejoice 
that the superstitious belief in the efficacy of 
tariffs which has been so prevalent in Penn- 
sylvania is now beginning to pass away, and 
that ail through the coal regions there are 
mien who see as We See that the primary 
cause of low wages and hard times is our 
giving to individuals as their private prop 
erty what the Almighty Creator of the 
earth iateuded for all bis children, 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY GEORGE. 


%, 


A SERIOUS CRISIS. 


THE ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY THREAT- 
ENED WITH DISRUPTION. 


The Executive Committee Packed—Many 
Members Withdraw on Account of Des- 
potic Action--The Attacks on Mr. George. 


The dissension and discontent that have for 
some time past threatened danger to the 
cause represented by the united labor party 
came to a head on Monday last in an unex- 
pected manner, when a serious rupture took 
place in the executive committee of the Anti- 
poverty society. The meeting was the 
regular one, and no business of im- 
portance was to be transacted. There 
was, however, on the part of Dr. 
McGlynn, apprehension that the com- 
mittee would take some action in relation 
to his recent attack on Mr. George, and by 
way of preventing any censure of his con- 
duct he took the precaution to appoint ten or 
twelve new members of the committee before 
the meeting took place. The story of what 
followed will be found in the card below: 

New York, Monday, Feb. 13, 1888 

To the members of the Anti-porerty society: 
The undersigned members of the executive 
committee, who felt compelled to withdraw 
from the meeting of the committee this even- 
ing, feel that it is due to the society that we 
should give our reasons therefor. 

Ata meeting of the downtown branch of 
the anti-poverty society, at Pythagoras hall, 
on Thursday evening last, Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn, president of the society, made re- 
marks disparaging to Henry George, vice- 
president of the society, the purport of which 
is now familiar to the society and the public. 
These remarks caused general excitement 
among members of the anti-poverty society 
and the united Iabor party throughout the 
city; and there were rumors, printed in the 
papers, that some action in relation to them 
would be taken at the mecting of the execu- 
tive committee this evening. When we 
arrived at the committee room in Cooper 
union we found present a number of 
persons not members of the commit- 
tee. Before the meeting was called 
to order, Dr. McGlynn announced that as 
president of the society he had appointed a 
number of gentlemen, mostly members of St. 
Stephen’s parish, as additional members of the 
committee. Mr. E. J. Shriver, treasurer of the 
society, at once protested against the ap- 
pointment of the new members as an act of 
arbitrary power on the part of the president, 
under the circumstances. Mr. Post followed 
with a similar protest, when Dr. MeGlynn in- 
terrupted him, insisting that he could not pro- 
ceed because the meeting had not yet 
been called to order. The chairman of 
the executive committee, Mr. Croasdale, 
ruled that as Doctor McGlynn had spoken 
before the meeting was called to order, 
Mr. Post might proceed. Mr. Post then 
protested against the appointment of new 
members under these circumstances, mani- 
festly for the purpose of packing the meet- 
ing. 

The meeting was then called to order and 
the reading of the minutes dispensed with, 
the following members being present: Gay- 
beri Barnes, Dr. McGlynn, John McMackin, Dr. 
Coughlin, A. J. Steers, Louis F. Post, Benjamin 
Urner, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, T. L. Me- 
Cready, Michael Clark, William T. Croas- 
dale, Everett Glackin, Rev. John Anke- 
tell, William McCabe, John R. Waters, 
E. J. Shriver, Jerume O'Neil, James W. 
Sullivan, besides six of tha-new appoint- 
ees. During the early part of the meeting 
several other new appointees came in, as did 
also some of the bona fide members of the 
committee, including Father Huntington, Dr. 
Gottheil, Edward Johnson, James OQ’Flaherty 
and James P. Archibald. 


In view of the arbitrary action taken, Mr.: 


Shriver moved thatthe president of the so- 
ciety be suspended for grave cause until a 
meeting of the society, in accordarce with 
section 6 of the by-laws. The motion was 
seconded, and an excited debate followed. 
In the course of this debate Mr. Post referred 
to the fact that various members of the com- 
mittee had frequently urged upon Dr.McGlynn 
the appointment of some of the St. Stephen’s 
parishioners. He was interrupted by Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, who raised the point of order that his 
motives in making appointments could not be 
questioned, declaring that he ‘“‘had despotic 
power" to appoint whomsvever he pleased. 
Before any ruling could be made John Mc- 
Mackin raised the point of order that “the 
whole proceeding was out of order,” but 
yielded to Gaybert Barnes, who made the 
point of order that the origical motion was 
out of order, because the right of the presi- 
dent to appoint could not be questioned. The 
chair ruled that the committee had a right to 
call the president to account for improper 
exercise of his power and that the motion 
Was in order. 

Mr. Barnes appealed from the decision of 
the chair, declaring that the president had 
fuil power and that its exercise could not be 
questioned. The vote on the question of sus- 
taining the chair was taken by roll call, and 
as soon as all of the bona fide members had 
voted the chair announced that the decision 
was sustained without waiting for the call of 
the names of the strangers present claiming 
to be members. A motion was instanily 
made to adjourn, which, counting only the 
votes of the bona fide members, the chair de- 
clared carried. The undersigned thereupon 
left the room. 

This is the culmination of a difficulty of 
long standing in the committee. At the 
organization of the society the officers alone 
were elected and the president was given 
power to appoint the executive committee. 
This was done as a matter of courtesy to 
him and to avoid any chance of involving 
him in further difficulty with his ecclesiastical 


superiors. 
r. McGlynn has uniformly opposed the 


appointment of members of St. Stephen's 
parish, or of ladies, to. the committee, and for 
several months the holding of any public 
meetings of the society. A proposition to in- 
corporate the society was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. McGlynn, chairman, 
Gaybert Barnes and William T. Croasdale as 
soon as it was discovered that it would be 
necessary to give the members of the society 
the right to vote for directors. This com- 
mittee has never been called together, though 
one of its members, the chairman of the 
executive committee, was privately informed 
by the secretary of the society that “the 
matter of incorporation had been dropped.” 
Similar acts of arbitrary power have been 
frequent of late, but in all cases the committee 
has yielded to the dictation of Dr. McGlyno 
with a view to avoiding difficulty or dissen- 
sion. A point has at last been reached how- 
ever when this “despotic” rule has be- 
come intolerable; and as a majority of the 


bona fide members of the executive commit-: 


tee present at this evenine’s meeting we feel 
bound to lay this statement of facts before 


‘the society. We regret, as much as any of 


those members can, that this crisis has arisen, 
and we have made every effort to avoid it. 
Even during the excitement of the pro- 
ceedings of this evening Mr. Sullivan 
suggested that the doctor's words 
at Pythagoras hall might have been 
hasty and asked him if whe would 


not reconsider them so far as to admit that — 


the question of a presidential nomination by _ 


the united labor party was still open, and — 
that he did rot know that Henry George had 


done anything for which he deserved tobe —_ 


humiliated. The doctor said in reply, that. 
he had said nothing which he wisked to with- 
draw or for which he wished to apologize; | 
but intimated that he had been incorrectly © 
reported by the newspapers. Mr. Sullivan's 
summary of his remarks, however, was not 
founded on any newspaper report, but was 
taken from a verbatim stenorraphic report. 
From the tyrannical exercise of despotic. 

power by Dr. McGlynn we appeal with confi- 
dence to the members of the society. ae 

“WinLiaM T. CROASDALE, | 

Epwarp J. SHRIVER,» 

HuGu O. PENTECOST, 

BENJAMIN URNER,_ 

T. L. McCreapy, 

A. J. STEERS, 

Louis F. Post, 

JEROME O'NEILL, 

J. W. SULLI¥AN, 

. Wittian McCase. e 
Though not arriving at the meeting unt 
after the withdrawal of the members. whose 
names are here given, J entirely concur in the. 
action by them taken. oe 

James O. S. HUNTINGTON. 


Further Details. OEE 

The above report was hastily prepared by 
those signing it for the morning papers, and 
there are several matters of detail that ought 
to be added. When Dr. McGlynn announced 
his appointment of new members he. declared 
that his action was due to a desire, in view 
of recent events, to give the St. Stephen's 
parishioners a representation on the commit- 
tee somewhat proportioned to their mem- 
bers and activity. It was this statement 
that called out Mr. Post’s declaration’ 
of the fact known to every member of » 
the committee, that Dr. McGlynn has been 
urged again and again to appoint some mem. 
bers of that parish on the committee and h: 
persistently neglected to do so. The. reaso 
that the branch of the anti-poverty. societ, 
that includes St. Stephen’s parish was not 
organized weeks ago is that Dr. McGlynn, in 
order to avoid naming a chairman fr 
among his old parishioners, has been negotiat- 
ing with a Catholic gentleman in another 
parish to take the place. This explains th 
anger he displayed when Mr. Post stated= th 
facts in the hearing of the new members... 

The members who protested against the 
packing of the meeting do not deny that th 
by-laws lodge the power of appointment i 
the president’s hands. The society was org: 
ized before Dr. McGlynn’s excommunicati 
aod when his relations to the church were. 
delicate and difficult. He-strongly insisted: 
that he would not speak every Sunday even- 
ing or do anything that would give it the ap- 
pearance of achurch. The power of appoint 
ment was the.efore intrusted to him, as a 
guarantee that he should not be forced in 
any unpleasant position by any action of the 
executive committee. The society was very 
small at the time, but when its membership 
jumped from less than fifty to more than a. 
thousand Dr. McGlynn was given power to 
add to the executive committee from time 
to time. There was probably nota single in- 
stance where he did not, before exercising thi. 
power, first consult with the members in a 
meeting at which a quorum of the committee 
was present. No one ever dreamed that Dr. 
McGlynn could become capable, through the 
mere apprehension that he might be cen- 
sured, of using the power thus lodged in. 
his hands to pack the committee in his own 
interest and on the open plea that his power 
was despotic and not even to be questioned. 
No self-respecting man could actin the com-— 
mittee under such conditions. . ve 

It is reported that after the regular mem- 
bers had retired one of the member. 
moved that the president have power to ap- 
point or remove members at his pleasure. 
Even Dr. Coughiin raised some objection to 
this, but Dr. McGlynn declared that he would: 
have it so, and it was so. = es 

After the protesting members had left the — 
room Dr. McGlyun proceeded to exercise this. 
power by ordering their names to be dropped¥ 
This will have no effect; The by-laws 
regulate that matter and they can ‘only 
be changed by the members after notice ata 
previous meeting. The same remark is ap- 
plicable to the vote declaring the office of 
treasurer vacant and electing a new one. It 
requires a vote of the society to change the 
treasurer. One must be elected at. the an-. 
nual meeting on March 26. . 

In order that Dr. McGlynn. might. hay 
every opportunity to state his own case 
the readers of THE STANDARD, the following 
note was sent to him, Mr. George being absent. 
from New York: o aco 

_New York, Feb. 14, 1888. 

Rev. Dr. Edward McGiynn, President: Anti- 
poverty Society, Room 30, Cooper Union—Sir: 
Should you desire to make any public state- . 
ment regarding the occurrences at. the meet-_ 
ing of the executive committee of the ant 
poverty society last evening, the columns of 
THE STANDARD are at your service. Should. 
you decide t avail of this offer, please let us. 
have copy at as early an hour as possible: to- 
day. It will be a convenience to us if your 
communication do not exceed two. thousand 
words, as our space is limited. ve 

Respectfully, T. L. McCreapy, 
Managine Editor. | 
To this the. following answer was received 
in the handwriting of Mr. Gaybert Barnes: 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, j 
28 Cooper Union, New Yore City, & 
Feb. 14, 18388. . ee 

Dr. McGlynn’s compliments. to Mr. 
Cready, and in answer to Mr. McCready’s 
letter Dr. McGlynn has to say that he has nu 
desire to make any statement in THE Staxpb 


In Tuesday morning’s papers it is stat 
that at the close of the meeting of Dr. Me- 
Glynun’s friends Dr. McGlynn dictated a state- 
ment to Michael Clarke, who read it to the 
reporters. The following isthe statement i 
the most complete form in which it was pu 
lished: foe 

“There had been made manifest the in 
tention on the part of new members of the 
executive committee who are. connected w. 
THE STANDARD to elect standing officers « 
their friends at the meeting this evening, t 
get control of the executive committee, cen. 
suring the committee and Dr. McGlynn, th 
president, and through bim vunishing™ hi 
friends, because he and they,-in the bes 
interest of the society and of the united lab 
party, had insisted upon the carrying out of 
the work of propaganda by means of 
in ependent national convention, nationa 
platform and presidential ticket. T 
urging this course Dr. McGlynn state 
the fact that.such was the desire of the ma: 
jority of the party, as proved by the manda 
of the Syracuse convention for the cull of 
national conference in view of the near ap 
proach of the presidential contest, also by. 


mumittce, 
far as heard from, and the unanimous opinio 
of the committee intrusted with the call 
the national conference were of the sam 
nature. eo 
“The meeting was, as faras possible,actually. 
packed with men from Tae SraNparD and 
their friends, several of whom rarely, i 
ever, attended the executive meeting, an 










































































































































































































































































































































































some of whom bad never attented a meet- 
ogit in this room. The hostile intent of these 
gen and their scheme to control the commit- 
fee having been made manifest even in the 


-pewspapers, the president, Dr. McGlynn, in. 


the best interests of the society and the exer 
cise of his undoubted constitutional right, 
‘appointed several of the most active mnem- 
bers and workers of the society to be mem- 
bers of the executive committee. The dis- 
affected members at the meeting this even- 
ing showed their intent by endeavoring to 
get control of the committee, even going so 
far as to try to pass a vote of censure on Dr. 
McGiynua and to suspend him from his office. 
“After some wrangling, finding they could 
not succeed, they retired ia a body, and the 
committee then conducted the busincss in a 
quiet and orderly manner. The following 
gentlemen were dropped from the executive 
committee: Benjamin Urner, Edward J. 
Shriver, Louis F. Post, Thomas L. Mc 
Cready. William T. Croasdale, Jerome O’Neill, 
the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, William 4icCabe, 
A. J. Steers, Henry W. Sackett and J. W. 
Ballivan. Five of these were connected with 
Vaz Stanparp. In justice to Mr. Sackett it 
should be said that he was not at the meeting 
to-night, and that in dropping him from the 
ccmmittee we practically accepted his resig- 
nation, which was handed in a few days ago. 
The position of chairman of the executive 
_ committee, held by Mr. Croasdale, and of 
treasurer, held by Mr. Shriver, were filled by 
the unanimous election of Jeremiah Coughlin 
aud Sylvester L. Malone.” 
In several respects it is difficult to see how 
this statement can be made to correspond 
with facts. All the members of the corn- 
mittee who retired and those who have since 
resigned have been on its roll for months, 
and, with two or three exceptions, 
were among the founders of the society. 
No election of officers is possible until the 
annual meeting of the full society in March. 


Tbe doctor's statement of the intentions of ' 


members of the committee opposed to him 
is as far from being correct as are 
the reasons be gives for their oppasi- 
tion. The men from Tae SranpDakD whom 
he accuses of packing the meeting 
have been on the executive committee {rom 
tue start, and the only one who bad not at- 
tended the meetings in room 30 was Mc- 
_ Cready, whose reasons for not dcing so are 
given in another colunm. Mr. Sullivan bad 
not been ata mecting in perhaps six weeks, 
_as, though not a Catholic, he disapproved of 
Dr. McGivan’s indisernninate attacks on the 
Catholic church and his making the anti-pov- 
erty platforma vehicle for airing his per- 
sonal grievances and diverting - the 
Jand reform movement to one of kes- 
tility toward men whose = sympathies 
might be won for the movement. It is true 
that Mr. Sackett sent in a letter of resigna- 
nation some time ago, on the ground that he 
was unable to attend the meetings, but 
it is also true that his resignation 
was declined by letter. Thus Dr. Me- 
Glynn is put in the position of accusing 
the regular working members cf the 
committee of paeking a meeting to 
which he called fifteen men never 
before connected with the committee. 
The members of the committee whose names 
were on the roli at the previcus weekly meet- 
jing stand as follows: With Dr. McGlynn— 
Messrs. McMackin, Coughlin, Michael Clarke, 
Barnes and Q’Flaheriy. Messrs. Archi- 
bald and Whoriskey arrived at the meeting 
Jate and remained with Dr. McGlynn’s friends, 
Mr. Archibald saving he wished to know more 
about-the matter before taking final action. 
Mr. Edward Joinson also remained, though 
“he bad refrained from voting to support Dr. 
MeGlyns on the test questicn:’ Opposed to° 
Dr. MeGiynn’s action are Hugh O. Pente- 
cost, Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, Rev. John 
Anketcll, Benjamin Urrer, A. J. Steers, John 
Waters, E. J. Shriver, Everett Glackin, 
Charles F. Wingate, H. W. Sackett, W. T. 
Croasdale, Louis F. Post, T. L. McCready, 
Wiliam McCabe and J. W. Sullivan. The ab- 
sentees were Messrs. Carr, Cranford, Red- 
path, W. B. Clarke, Henry George and J. V. 
George. 


Comments ef the Preas. 
Dr. McGivnn cbjects toa despot in Russia, 
pnt he doesn’t at all object to a despot in the 
Anti-poverty Society, provided he can be the 
despot. After all there is a good deal of 
- Juman nature in most men.—{Tribune. 
The good Dr. McGlrun is showing himself 
-. to be “no slouch” of a politician.—{World. 
Whether any one will blame the doctor de- 
pends upon Ww. bether he regards bim as an in- 
spired saint orasa straichtforward example 
of humana nature. Those who have thourht 
of him in the latter light will not be surprised 
at the facility with which Mr. George's fol- 
lowers were left. Probably Dr. McGlynn him- 
self would say that thewiew of these latter 
observers was correct.—[Sun. 
Politicians, as we have often said, are, as 
a rule, honorable and fair in their trausac- 
‘tions; but when novices undertake to reform 
the world by the propagation of erctchets 
through the action of volunteer committees, 
they are very apt to find themselves descend- 
ing to methods that the educated self-contro! 
and well defined rules ot established political 
wigeasizaticns preclude. This has proved no 
less true of various ephemeral “citizen” as 
sociations during recent vears that it now 
does of the “anti-poverty” experiment.— 
{Star. 
Twe Members ef the Executive Committee 
Resign. 
Rev. John Anketell writes as follows: 


New York, Feb. 14.—I have just mailed to 
the secretary my resignaticu as the chairman 
central branch and member of the executive 
committee anti-poverty scciety. 

- ANKETELL. 

Mr. Charles F. Wingate also infcrms THE 
SraspDakD that he has sent to the president a 
brief but emphatic resignation from the ex- 
ecutive committee. : 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN. 


Last week an attack, manifestly prear- 
ranged, was made on Henry George witha 
view to making effective here in New York a 
campaign of slander that has been actively 
carried ca by mail for some months. The re. 
ports appearing in the city papers are bere 
reprinted in order to afford our readers 
throughout the world the fullest knowledge of 
the series of events that culminated iu the 
rupture in the exccutive committee of the 
anti-poverty society on Monday evening. 


The Attack in Breekiya. 
_ World, February & 

The united labor general committee of 
Kings county met in Everett hall, No. 
396 Fulton street, Brooklya, last night, with 
Victor A. Wilder in the chair. John J. 
Clancy, who ran for wayor on the united 
ixbor ticket, offered a resolution cailing for 
a conference of delegates from the various 
- Tabor organizations of the county, with a 
_-view to united political action in the future, 
“whick was adopted. 

Mr. Wilder thea left the chair, which was 
taken by John B. Muir of the Tenth ward, 
and the former moved the following reso- 
lution: | 


That this committee still keeps in view and 
adopts as its principles the politicai reforms 
embcdied in the declaration made in ecn- 
Veution of the united labor party at Syracuse 

in August, 1587. 


-{ With the: ‘allowing results... 
soiution, 36; opposed, 15. 


out and out protectionist, will vote against 
Blaine if he be a candidate and will support the 


George, but I personally denounce him with 


‘and condemned hasty actiun. 


‘have been one, but I know it was the saviors 


. Gaybert Barnes, while professing excessive 


‘THE STANDARD, 


| 
E 


of this platform the present issue of free 
trade end protecticn was fully understood, 
and, as it was the deliberate act of that con- 
vention in refusing to take sides upon the 
issue, we but reaffirm the position then taken 
in declaring that we refuse to be diverted 
from the fundamental issues of that platform 
by now dividing upon the lines of a tariff or 
no tariff issue. The fundamental issues on 
which we cou!d contest for political'supremacy 
were then plainuiy stated and we now denounce 
the effort to force the party to proceed on 
other lines or to disband. We have nothing 
to do with free trade, protection or tariff re- 
form otherwise than as mere incidents in the 
contest, and we disapprove the effort now 
being madeto make it appear that we are 
essentially a free trade or protective party. 
Weareneither. We are for land reform. 


“} am a protectionist,” said Mr. Wilder, in 
supporting the resolution. “Br. George has 
declared that he and others were going in for 
free trade and Cleveland, but I, who am an 


labor ticket—the united labor party. (Ap- 
plause.) While according to Heury George due 
credit for honesty of principle and sincerity 
of purpose, he must not be allowed to escape 
responsibility for bis acts or words. We 
must take a decided stand in this mat- 
ter, and never forget the principles of our 
party, which have nothing to do with the 
issue Mr. George is raising.” 

In answering an aitack later on, Mr. Wil- 
der said: 

“The resolution says nothing about Henry 
all my force for his efforts to split what 
promises to be a magnificent party in twain.” 

Mr. J. OC. Hennessy opposed the resolu- 
tion. He said that Mr. Wilder misunderstood 
the scope of the opinions expressed by Mr 
George in an interview with a newspaper, 


John J. Clancy spceke in favor of the reso- 
lution. He said if 11 was Mr. Cleveiand Henry 
George wanted, he had bimalready. He was 
president of the United States already, and 
Mr. George should be happy. . 

“J ani a democrat,” said Mr. Clancy, “and 


of society belonging to that party that 
traduced us and Mr. George and called us 
communists. I believe Henry George is going 
bodily into the democratic party, but he doe 
not take me with him—(cheers)—and I doubt 
if other ex-democrats like myself will go into 
the Cleveland ring to please Heury George. 
While he remains aunited labor man we are 
with him, but we deciineto form a tail for him 
when he severs his connection and marche 
into the democratic camp. (Applause.) 

“T suggest,” said Mr. Clancy, in conclusion, 
“that the labor men of New York oppose the 
democrats in this state and to the labor men 
of Pennsylvania to defeat the republicans. 
Henry George as a theorist is honest and 
successful, but as a political leader he is, par 
excellence, the greut failure of the age w 
live in.” 

John Keenan of the Twentieth ward, said 
Fleury George was right; if was no use in 
going inte # national campaign; they should 
stick to state issues. 

John 4. Edelman of the Sixth ward spuke 
against the resolution. He suid Mr. George 
in the sum cuminits no cue but Henry George. 

Mr. Delauy supported the resolution. He 
said it did not matter a straw “whether pro- 
tection or free trade obtains in so far as the 
warkingman is concerned. He did not be- 
lieve in Mr. George’s idea of action in the 
state and being passive in national affairs. 
Let Mr. George retire from the party if he 
pleases—he has a right to do so. 

After a heated discussicn a vote was taken, 
Ju favor of the re- 


ANOTHER REPORT. | 
Datly News, Feb. 8. 

There was uproar for nearly three hours 
last mght at the meeting of the Kings 
county genera! committee of the united labor 
party over a resolution introduced by Victor 
A. Wilder which, without mentioning Henry 
Gecrge’s name, censured him for expressing 
his opinion that the party should not go into 
a national campaign this year. 

Mr. Wilder is an ex-republican and admirer 
of Mr. Blaine, and last night vigorously de- 
clared that he was a protectionist and that 
Mr. George was trying to lean the party to- 
ward free trade and Cieveland. 

Jobn J. Clancy, who ran for mayor in 
Brooklyn last fall, and who last night de- 
clared there cught to be « union of the sccial- 
ists, union labor purty and every other labor 
party, also denounced Hr. George, who he 
said was trying to lead the united laber party 
into the democratic camp. 


friendship for.Alr. George, saying that be had 
slept in the same bed with him on one occa- 
sion, dealt his frieud some very 
nevertheless. 


hard blows 


“My. George will not be with us next elec- 
tion,” said Mr. Barnes, “and I know it. But 
we will lave a presidential candidate just the 
same. How do I know he will not be with 
us? Because ke told meso: He told me that 
if a united labor party candidate was in the 
fieid this year on the Syracuse piatform he 
wouid not support kim.” 

This state ope was received in amazement 
by the meeting, bat Mr. Barnes showed him- 


ments in the next breath, when he said: 
‘What did we nominate him for mayor of 
New York for but to spread the light on the 
land question? I iknow this is so, because 1 
ean tell you that if it hudnm’t been for me-he 
would never have been nominated.” 

C. OC. Hennessy, Jchu H. Edelman, Jolin 
Keenan and others fought hard against the 
resolution, and tinally tried ‘hard to stave off 
action until the ward associations cculd be 
beard from, but Mr. Wilder’s friends were in 
a majority, and cheered lustily as the resolu- 
tion wus passed by a vote of Jé to 22. 


Mr. Barues’s Explanation. 

Daily News, Feb. 2 

Sir: I beg space to say a few wordsi in re- 
jation to your report of Tuesday night’s 
meeting of the Kings county general com- 
miitee of the united labor party. 

Your informant colors his report when he 
says I “professed excessive friendship” for 
Mr. George. I said merely this: That Mr. 
George aud I had been intimate friends for 
years, that I had supped and slept with him, 
uud might, therefore, be expected to know 
him well, to be familiar with the whole course 
of the united labor party movement and to 
speak advisedly of both. 

If my assertion that but for me Mr. George 
would not have been a candidate for the 
mayoralty of New York is, as your report 
calls it, “amazing” or “remarkable,” it is, 
nevertheless, true. [t was my g good fortune 
to be able to frustrate the anxious endeavors 
of the democrats to side-track Mr. George by 
a congressional nomination in 1886, giving, 
for Mr. George, an absoiute and final nega- 
tive to that proposition when it was made to 
me by the agent, whom I met at their joint 
request. 

It is true that Mr. John H. Edelman spoke 
against Mr. Wilder's resolutions, but it is also 
true that he voted in their favor, statiug that 
my remarks had given him some new light. 
The resolutions were adopted, not, as your 
report has il, thirty-six to twenty-iwo, but by 
avote of thirty-six to eighteen, and severai 
who voted in the negative told me that they 


“ Besolved, That at the time of the adoption | did so only érom reluctance to publish to the 


self to he a ead hand at remarkable. state-" 


| 


world what Mr. George is publishing in his 
paper every week. GAYBERT BARNES, 
Secretary State Committee United Labor 
Party. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH HDL 
New York Herald, Feb. 10. 

Several versions of Mr. Barnes’s remarks 
have been published, and in speaking of the 
matter vesterday he made the following 
statement: 

“The report of my remarks, as made in an 


evening paper, contained colorings and in- 


accuracies which I have partially corrected 
in a published letter. These colorings may ve 
accounted for by the fact that a member of 
the general committee who opposed Mr. 
Wilder's resolution is attached to the evening 
paper referred to. It had been declared that 
the resolutions were ‘a slap inthe face for 
Henry George.’ Tuis, when I took the fioor, 
I disclaimed, stating that 2 had been an inti- 


mate friend of Mr. George, had eaten, druuk,- 


slept and worked with him, and therefore 


knew him well, and was closely familiar with 


all the matters of which I was aboutto speak. 
None of the statements of fact made by me 
in the course of my remarks have been con- 
tradicted; but I said some things that have 


not been reported, and that it may be worth 


while to repeat. 


“T said that the democratic paved is every-: 


where in alliance with the liquor’-interest; 


that itis the party that expended -hundreds: 


of thousands of dollars in this city alone in a 
concerted endeavor, once and for ali, to wipe 
the united labor party off the face of the 
earth; that it is the party that had slandered, 
persecuted and boycotted the devoted men 
who, withort hope of reward and by days 
and nights of hardest work, bad built up our 
organization; that it is the party that is im 
every city in the United States, in league 
with the Roman ecclesiastical machine, 
against whose monstrous pretensions of @ 
right to interfere in our politics Dr. McGiyan 
had made such vigorous and self-sacrificing 
protest. 

“And especially I called the attention of 
my fellow members of the general committee 
to a signed editorial of Mr. George in August 
last, in which, denouncing the defection of 
Patrick Ford from the cause of land reform, 
which he had supported in 1886, but was in 
1887 abandoning on the pretense that ours 
was a free trade party, Mr. George said: 
‘Could I have written the Syracuse platform 
as I pleased I certainly would not have de- 
clared in it cither for protection or free trade, 
as Mr. Ford and the Evening Post understvod 
the terms. For while Ihave never hesitated 
toavow myself an out and out free trader, I 
have at the same time always declared that I 
consider any question of tariff as of trivial 
importance as compared with the question of 
restoring to men their natural rights to land, 
nod it would seem to be little short of treason 
to the greater principle to provoke any di- 
vision in its support by thrusting forward the 
sinaller principle. . . . Let Mr. Ford at- 
tuch to the tariff question what importance 
hemay. What does it amount to as cotm- 
pared with the questiuu of the continuance of 
the injustice which he has over and over de- 
clared in the language of Bishop Nulty to be 
a crime and a biasphemy? . . . Let bim 
ask himself whether the man and the paper 
that have preached the gospel of the lund 
for the pecple on two continents so long anc 
so Well shall now, when the standard is raised 
and the issue is juined, stund paltering abou: 
the tarilff.’ 

“T contrasted that utterance with the re 
cent extraordinary articies and interviews of 
Mr. George. I declared, for my part, that I 
had come into this movement, not to discuss 
so trivial a question as that of the tari 
which had its ups ang downs, for ensraoes 
past and would likely have them for genera- 
tions to come, but to oppose the continuarvce 
of .an in justice which, in the language of 
Bishop Nulty, is a crime and a blasphemy. 

“J denounced the present scheme of the 
enemies of the united labor party to split and 
sidetrack us by tariff disputes. Finaily I said 
that nct one of the letters received at the 
headquarters of the party was opposed to na- 
tional action; that a great majority of the 
letters published in THE SvaAnparRpD favored 
such action; that resolutions against toaching 
the tariff at all had been passed by the county 
general committee of New York; that so far 
as Iknew, every member of the state com- 
mittee favored a presidential ticket, aud that 
the committee charged by the Syracuse con- 
vention with isshing the call were unaaimous- 
lv in favor of carrying out the plain intent of 


thet convention in adopung BespUitions about’ 


the national contesi.” 

Mr. Barnes further stated that Mr. George 
some time uvo had said tc him, in the presence 
of John McMuackin and cthers, that he would 
not: support an independent candidate for 


“president nominated on the Syracuse piai- | 


form. ame 

When John 3icdackin was asked. toexpress 
an opinics he said that Mr. George caald not 
take a corporalsguard away froin tle unitea 
labor party, and that the party was uot the 
personal property of-any one. He ‘thought 
that the party would be benetited, for, witb 
the tariff question on one side, the party could 
upite with the union labor party 
and nominate @ national ticket. 


The Attack in New York. ‘ 


At the opering meeting of the doyn town 
branch anti-poverty society held in, Pythag- 
oras hall on Thursday evening Hev. Dr. 
Edward MeGlynu was the speaker of the 
evening, and Dr. Jeremiah Coughli, chair- 
man of the branch, presided. Dr. MGlynn’s 
address was on the ‘‘Aims and Objeds of the 
Anti-Poverty Society,” and he devpped the. 
greater part of an hour and a half tian ex- 
position of the principle that the earth was 
made for all mankind, and of the application 
of the single tax on land values. i main- 
tained that the absorption of groundrents by 
the government for public uses wasthe only 
important reform, and in refereng to the 
free trade issue stated that Mr. Gerge had 
taught in his book, “Protection or Free 
Trade?’ that free trade was of eompiratively 
trivial importance and its introdiction in 
place of protection would be of no up to the 
laboring masses. 

“At the Syracuse convention, ” ‘paid Dr. 
MeGirnn, “it was resolved that the committee 
should co-operate with the central jnd and 
jabor committee of New York in issuing a 
call for a convention in response t the re- 
quest of our brethren of Ohio an{ Llincis, 
who in Cincinnati in July last asked that in 
view of the near approach of the pisidential 
contest the central land and labor cymmittee 
be requested to call a naticua! conference. 

“This conference was to be for the forma- 
tion of a national party. 

“it was only months afterwards that any- 
body begau to quibble about the meaning of 
this. The New York county conmittee 
adopted resolutions precisely for tlt pur- 
pose. The Kings county committee wopted 
the other day resolutions ‘to the same effect. 
The central land and labor committe are 
fully determined to call this conventin. The 
members of the state committee are unani- 
mous in favor of aoing so, 80 far as w: have 
heard from them. 

“It is idle to say that the unitei labor 
party is divided on thisissue. It is na divid- 
edatall Although some letters have seen re- 
ceived and printed Mr. George’s parr, THE 
STANDARD, opposing a national campazn, and 
although several writers on that payer, edi- 
torial writers, have doue their best o side- 


in we west. 


i this siage of civilization but one way. 


vee this party, I am glad to say they will 

userably fail, and the enormous majority of 
the letters printed in THY STANDARD have 
been in favor of a national! ticket.” 

“It is the full determination of the central 
land and jabor committee at an early day to 
call a national conference for the purpose of 
reasserting the Syracuse platform and 
nominating presidential candidates. (A voice 
in the audience: “Don’t let them side track 
you.” Applause.) Right you are, we are 
not going to allow ourselves to be side tracked. 
We are not going to allow ourselves to be 
made the wretched little bit of « tail to the 
democratic kite. And so far from going in to 
elect them, if the corrupt democratic machine 
should be badly defeated and smashed we 
should not put any crape on our hats. Bet it 
is said: The work of our society is chiefly 
missionary. Well, yes; suppuse it is; what 
better opportunity is there than a presi- 
dential contest? (Applause.) 

_ “If is an enormous mistake to say that your 
platform has nothing to do with federal 
legislation unless you enter into the tariff 

-Question—a huge mistake. Has not the federal 
government almost despotic powers in the 
governinent of all the territories? And these 
territories (Wyoming, Montana, Alaska, etc.,)} 
occupy a very large part of all the land of 
the United States. Now what is to prevent 
us, in a national platform, from demanding 
that congress shall make laws to the effect 
that land in all territories shall be taxed to 
its full rental value and the proceeds taken 
for the public treasury? Is not that a good 
federal question? (Applause.) 

“Did not the anti-slavery party demand the 
very same things—take the same course of 
action? Did they not demand that slavery be 
abolished in the territories first? (Applause.) 
Again, does not the United States govern- 
ment hold hundreds of millions of acres of 
land still as public land? Why should we 
not demand that the United States govern- 
ment shall never give away or sell another 
single foot of our land? (Applause.) 

“So we are going to havea national confer- 
ence. We are going to reaffirm our plutfurm 
and we are going to nominate candidates for 
president and vice president; and we know 
that we will have plenty of excellent mate- 
rial. (Applause.) 

“There was something said in some paper 
to-day about Mr. George’s not wishing to be a 
candidate. Well, Iam not aware of Mr. 
George ever having been asked to bea can- 
didate, and I happy to say that we can get 
along abundantly well without Mr. George us 
a candidate. If he comes back into the party 
again, even if he does not support Mr. Cleve- 
land or the democratic party, he will have to 
take a much humbler position inthe ranks 
than he has heretofore held. For my part I 
don't want Mr. George for my candidate. I 
think he would be rather a hurt than a help 
tous. We have many good men in the party 
willing to be our candidates.” 


The Text That Pr. McGlynn Garbled. 

In order that our readers may judge of the 
fairness of Dr. McGlynn’s assertion that Mr. 
George deciared in ‘Protection or Free 
Trade?’ that free trade is of comparatively 
little importance the fuli text of the passage 
alluded to is here given: 

To abolish private property in Jand is an 

‘undertaking s0 great that it may at first seem 
impracticable. 

But this seeming impracticability consists 
merely iu the fact that the public mind is 
‘not yet sufficiently awakened to the justice 
and necessity of this great change. To bring 
it about is simply a work of arousing thought. 
How men vote is something we need not much 


Jes. |! concern ourselves with. The important thing: 


is how they think. 

Now the chief agency in promoting thought 
is discussion. And to secure the most gen- 
‘eral and most effective discussion of a princi- 
pleit must be embodied in concrete form and 
presented in practical politics, so that men, 
. being called to vote on it, shall be forced to 
‘think aud talk about it. 

The advocates of a great principle should 
know nc thought of compromise. They should 
proclaim it in its fullness, and point to its 
complete attainment as their goal. But the 
zeal of the propagandist needs to be supple- 
mented by the skill of the politician. While 
the one need not fear to arouse opposition, 
the other should seek to minimize resistance. 
The political art, like the militury art, con- 
sists in massing the greatest force agains: the 
point of least resistance; and, to bring a prin- 
ciple wost quickly and effectively into prac- 
tical politics, the measure which presents it 
should be so moderate as (while involving the 
principle) to secure the largest support and 
excite the least resistance. For whether the 
tirst step be long or short is of little conse. 
guence. When a startis once made ina right 
direction, progress is a mere matter of keep- 
ing ou. 

Ttis in this way that great questions al-. 
ways enter the en of politicalaction. im- 
p.rtant political ‘batties begin with affairs of 
cutposts, in themselves of. iitthe moment, and 
are generally decided upon issue joined net 
oa the mata question, but on some minor: or 
collateral question. Thus the slavery ques- |} 
tion in the United States came into praciicat 


‘politics upon the issue of the extension ‘of 


slavery to new territory, and was decisively 

settled upon the issue of secession. Regarded 
asan end, the abclitionist might well have 
looked with contempt on the proposals of the 
republicans, but these proposais were. the 
means of bringing to realization what the 
abolitionists would i in vain have sought to ac- 
complish directly. 

So with the tariff question. Whether we 
have.a protective tariil or a revenue tariff is 
in itself of small impcrtance, for, though the 
abolition of protection would increase pro- 
duction, the tendency to unequal distribution 
would be unaffected and would soon neutral- 
ize the gain. Yet, whatis thus unimportant 
as an end, is all-important asa meaus. Pro- 
tecticn is a httle robber, it is true; but it is 
the sentinel and outpost of the great robber— 
the little robber who cannot be routed with- 
out carrying the struggle into the very stroug- 
hold. of the great robver. The great robber 
is so Well intrenched, and people have so 
long been used to his exactions, that it is 
hard to arouse them to assail him directly. 
But. to help those engaged in a conflict 
With this little robber will be to open the 
eusiest way to attack his master, and to 
arouse a spirit that must push on. 

To secure to all the free use of the power 
to labor and the fuil enjoymeut of its products, 
equal riczhis to land auust be secured. 

To secure equal rights to land there is in 
Such 
measures as peasant proprietary, or “land 
limitation,” or the reservaticn to actual set- 
tlers of what is left of the public domain, do 
vot tend toward it; they lead away from it. 
They can affect only a comparatively unim- 
portant ciass, and that temporarily, while 
vbeir outcome is not te weaken lind owner- 
ship but rather to strenzthen it, by interest- 
ing a larger number in its maintenance. The 


“only way to abolish private property in land 


is by the way of taxation. That way is clear 
and straightforward. It consists simply in 
abolishing, one after another, ail imposts that 
are in their nature really taxes, and resort- 
ing for pubiic revenues to economic rent, or 
ground value. To the full freeing of land, 


and the complete emancipation of labor, it is, 


of course, necessury that ghe whole cf 
this value should be taken for the common 
benefit; but that will inevitably follow the 
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decision to collect from this source the reve- 
hues now needed, or even any considerable 
part of them, just as the entrance of a 
victorious army into a city follows the rout of 
the army that defended it. 

In the United States the most direct way of 
moving on property in laud is through local 
taxation, since that is already to some extent 
levied upon land values, And that is doubt- 
less the way in which the final and decisive 
advance will be made. But national politics 
dofminate state politics, and a question can be 
brought into discussion much more quickly 
and thoroughly as‘a national than as 2 local 
question. 

Now to bring 4n issue into politics it is not 
necessary to forma party. Parties are not 
to be manufactured; they grow out of 


existing parties by the _ bringing 
ward of issues upon which men. will divide. 
in the tariff 
“@ means of bringing the whole 
the 


whole social question, into the fullest discus- 


We have, ready to our hand, 
question, 
subject of taxation, and, through it, 


ston, 


As we have seen in the inquiry through 
which we have passed, the tariff question 
necessarily opens the whole social! question. 
Any diseussion of it to-day must go further 
and deeper than the anti-corn law agitation in 
Great Britain, or than the tariff controversies 
of whigs and democrats, for the progress of 
thought and the march of invention have 
made the distribution of wealth the burning 
question of our times. The making of the 
tariff question a national political issue 
must now mean the discussion in every 
newspaper, on every stump, and at 
every cross rouds where two. men 
meet, of questions of work and wages, of 
capital and labor, uf the incidence of taxation, 
of the nature and rights of property, and of 
the questicn to which all these questions lead 
—ithe question of the relation of men to the 
planet on which they live. In this way more 
can be accomplished for popular economic 
education in a yeur than could other wise be 
acceniplished in decades. 

Therefore it is that I would ure. earnest 
men who aim at the emancipation of labor 
and the establishinent of sociai justice, to 
ibrow themselves into the free trade move- 
nent with might and main, and to force the 
turiff question to the front. Itis not merely 
that the free trade side of the tariff con- 
troversy best consorts with the interest of 
labor; i§ is not merely that until working- 
men get over thinking of labor as a poor 
thing that needs to be “protected,” and 
of work as a dole from gracious capi- 
talists or paternal government, they cannot 
rise to a sense of their rights; but it is that 
the movement for free trade is in reality the 
van of the strugzle for the emancipation of 
labor. This is the eae the bull must go to 
unturst his rope. It makes no difference hqw 
timorously the issue. against protection is now 
presented; it is still the thin end of the 
wedge. It makes no difference how little we 
can hope at once to do; social progress is by 
steps, and the step to which we should ad- 
‘dress ourselves is always the next step. 

Nor does it matter that those now active in 
tne free trade movement have no sympathy 
with our aims; nor that they denounce and 
misrepresent us. Itis our policy to support 
them, and strengthen them and urge them 
on. No matter how soon they may propose 
to stop, the direction they wish to take is the 
direction in which we must goif we would 
reach our goul. In joining our forces to 
_theirs we shall not.:be putting ourselves to 
their use; we shall be making use of them: 
But these men themselves, when fairly 
started and borne on by the impulse of con- 
troversy, will go further than they now 
dreamin. It is the law of all such movements 
that they must become more and more 
radical. . . . 

Thus it is that when men take up the prin- 
ciple of freedom they are led on and on, and 
that the hearty advocacy of freedom to trade 
becomes at length the advocacy of freedom 
to labor. And so must it be ia the United 
States. Once the tariff question becomesa 
vational issue, and in the struggle against 
protection, free traders will be forced to at- 
tack indirect taxation. Protection is so well 
intrenched that before a revenue tariff can 
be secured the active spirits of the free trade 
party will have far passed the point when 
that -would satisfy them; while before the 
abolition of indirect taxation is reached, the 
incidence of taxation and the nature and 
effect of private property in land will have 
been so well discussed that the rest will be 
but a. matter of time. 


An Echo at St. Stephen's. 

The regular weekly mnaetine of St. Stephen's. 
parishioners was beld at international hall on 
Friday evening ot last week. The meeting 
“was opeued With singing oy Miss Mumier- and - 
part of her chorus, after which Secretary 
Rorty read a set of resolutions expressing the | 
determination of tke parishioners. to cease 
holding any more testing: This was in 
couformity with Dr. McG srequest. The 
resolutions were carried uaduimoneie: 

Mr. Caiffrey of Greenpcint then spoke of 
the affecticn they all had for Dr. McGlynn 
and suid that although the Friday nicht 
meetings were stopped, yet he’ knew. they: | 
would still continues to hold some kind of an- 
organization. This was received with ereat 
applause. Referring to the anti-poverty 
movement he said: ‘You have~ seen. there 
has been trouble in the ranks last. week. 
There has beeu uneasiness. There is uneasi- 
ness in the minds of some who are tco 
anxious for power (applause), some who don’t 
fully understand the principles and the move- 
ment. (Applause.) But you are the repre- 
sentatives cf one who, I believe, sees the 
goal and knows how to get there.” (:Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. McDermott, one of the. members of the 
parish. then made a short and effective 
speech on the case of Dr. McGlynn. He also 
touched on the questions which are upper- 
most ia the minds of the members of the 
united labor party and the auti-poverty 
society, saying at one point, “I will do all I 
can to injure the democratic interests, and no 
one cuu carry me back to the democratic 
party on the tail of free trade.” (Applause.) 

Mr. George Smith followed Mr. McDermott, 
and confined himself almost exclusively to 
the question of ecclesiastical tyranny. Prev- 
ious to his speech, Mr. W. T. Croasdale, who 
had entered the hall, took a seat on the plat- 
form at the request of Chairman Feeny. In 
response to calls from the audience, Mr. 
Feeny then introduced Mr. Croasdule, who 
spoke of the devotion of the parishioners to 
Dr. McGlynn. He then said: “I had no in- 
tention of making a speech here to-night, but 
accidentally harpcnivg in here, and hearing 
two of the speeches, I should be false to my- 
self if I did not sey that I regret exceedingly 
that the influences around him have led. Dr. 
McGlyno to make the ctatement he made the 
other night. I regret that any influences 
should have been exercised that led one of 
our principal leaders to separate from the 

other. 

Dr. Coughlin was the next speaker. 
spoke substantially as follows: 

“Follow the dcctor, no matter what he tells 
you to do; no matter what man stands in the. 
way. (Applause.) The doctor sees the pres- 


He 


for- 


| 


ent emergency clearer than any other mem- 
ber of the united labor party. (Applause.} - 

- “Any man who really believes in the dceo- 
trines of the anti-poverty society cannot have 
the movement turned back. Why, it is so 
powerful that it seizes every member. of his 
body and every fiber of his soul. What! are. 
We to stop when the politicians are praying 
that. our party should be divided?) Were 
Henry George to direct the party; were Dr. 
McGlynn, even as an individual, to direct tha 


principles, the principles would remain. As 


long as Mr. George and Dr. McGlynn advo- 
cate the grand and noble truth that God gave 


the earth to mankind, so long will we follow: 


both of them. (Applause.) But.there is no 
moving backward, only onward and forward, 
on the } part:of men who believe in principles 
and are ready to stand up for them. 

‘Let me tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
there is no man who can lead Dr. McGlynn. 


(Applause.) It may seem as though this gene - 


tleman Jed him or that eentleman led him, 
but when the emergency. comes Dr. McGlynn 
thinks for himself. _(Applause.) | 

Dr. MeGiynn has made sacrifices that no 
other man in the anti-poverty society or the 
party bas made. Theo Iet us. follow him. 
He is after. gocd men for the anti-poverty 
society; men who will not sacrifice the anti- 
poverty society for themselves. (Great ap- 
plause.) You know we have been organizing 
branches of the anti-poverty society in this 


Ibys we. organized one down town last night. 


Now you have in this part-of the city: hundreds. 
and hundreds of noble hearted) men and 
women. You can organize here a great as- 
sociation. You can form here a branch of the 
anti-poverty society. (Applause.} . Then the 


doctor can come to speak to you, whereas, © 


he could not very well come to your parish- 
iuners meetings. 

‘Our doctrines are simple and easily under- 
stood. 


But there are other economic. questions, such 


‘as the tariff question and the money ques- 


tion, which are complex sind hard to under- 
stand.” 
Tere the speaker gave an explanation of 


_grouad rents for public uses. - Then he said: 


be with us in great. part.. They will all be 
with us by and: by. A year or two hence 
they willrun and try to catch up with us. 

“TI may have my own opinions ou many 
matt ters, but when I find a person who knows 


this,’ I take his advice. No matter what any~ 
one else says, do what Dr. MeGlynn advises 


right.” 
‘The chairman then’ made: a few remarks, 
and adjourned the meeting sine die. 


“The Dr. McGiyon Fund: 


"hammer for the re McG! yon fund. 


a 


True, Every Word. 


has adopted the following resolution: 
~ Resolved, That it is the sense uf this assemt- 


member of this party’ in advance of tke 
are mere individual utterances... 

freed from the appearance of favoring 
flict with eeclesiastical authority. 


can ever be greater than the whole part 


Canton, Ohio.—It may interest: your read- 
ers to know that the application for a charter 
for the anti-poverty society of this city con: 
tains eighteen names. A majority of the ap- 


ers und oue painter. Some of the ladies are 
very proficient. musicians. - 

I should Eke to give my ideal of an anti- 
poverty certificate « of membership. It should 
be the work of an artist who-has seen thecat, 
aud would show, In sharp. contrast,, the evils 
of poverty and the blessings that may be 
hoped for from the adoption of the single tax. 


alter the marble deal, or scme equally strik- 
ing object lesson would be a good idea. 
A. E. KNIsELY._ 


Anti-Poverty in Cincinnati. 


CrxcrxvaTI, O.—The meeting of the Cincin- 
nati anti-poverty society on February i2- was. 
devoted to volunteer recitals of experienca 
by those present. R. W. Harrison was im tha 
chair and the “experi ences” ” Kimited’ to five 
minutes exch. and reuging from: “crave to 
-gav, from. lively to severe,” prev zed very. en~ 
-tertaining. One of the best was by Mr. H. ML 
Smith; and Dr. A. S. Houghton’s “How k Saw 
the Cat” was musterly argument for free 
land and free trade. His fiure of the actual 
state of things: in the Gogebic region. are an 
YU p and down showing 
emphasis of the need of reform.. 

: CHARLES H. Fircn, Secretary. 


Henry Georze’s Lecture Tour. : 
Henry. George is at: present absent from 
New York on a. western lecture tour. On 
Monday, Feb. 18, he spoke before the State 
university at Bloomington, Ind., and on Tues- 
‘day addressed the Normai school at Terre 
Haute, where he was listened to by a large 
and intelligent audience. 
‘gagements are: Wednesday, Feb. 15, De- 
paw university, Greenville, Ind., Thursday, 
Evansville, Ind.: Friday, Indianapolis; Mon- 
day, Feb. 20, Dayton, Ohio. 


a Conference ‘Wanted. 
HantTForD, Feb. 13.—At a meeting of the 
‘Hartford land and labor club’ on Sunday, 
Feb. 12, it was unanimously— 

Resolved: That in the opinion of: this club 
no national convention of the united labor 
party should be called until there bas beem 
a conference of the party to discuss the ad- 
v isabliiey of running a national ticket. 

Ez R. PLY President. 


Per “haps the Goose May be Learning Be tter 
Brockiyn Citizen. : 
Turgot said a wise as well as a witty thing 


the goose without miking it ery,” for nothing 
is more certain than that in the popular mind 
the form of a tax countsfor as much as the 
sugstance.. The whole system of indirect 
taxation is. maintained for no better reason: 
than that the average man would rather part 
with two. dollars in driblets than with one 
at a sinele operation. It may be laid down 
as an incontrovertible propositicn that the 
typical American citizen isso far from being 
a severe economist: that he protests” agains& 
haviug his account with the government take 
a ‘personal form. His. irreconcilable opposi- 
tivn te un Inceme tax is a conclusive proof of 
this. No nian on eartk can know better than 
he that ail the taxes must come: out of the 
earnings of the people; yet rather than brace 
himself up-to the effurt of settl vith Uncle 
Sam. once a year, he consents to the main- 
tenance of a system which not only breeds 
dishunesty and hampers trade im a thousand 
directions, bus may be Bath te double his bur- 
Bhs, : * 


I learned the land question from the 
lips of men who did not know how to read. 


the richts of aiito land and the taking of 


“Do not hiss the name of any one whe may - 


mere than I do, and.he says, “This is right; do ~ 


you to, and in doing that you will do whats is 


The publisher of THs SPANDARD acknowl o 
edges the receipt. of $2 from ‘animer, ‘ammer, e 


New Yor«.—The Eieventh ascenibiie Gee 
trict, organization of the united. labor party | 


biv district that opinions expressed by any — 
general consent and indorsementof the BArOy: 
Resvlved, That our movement should be 
partial tax reform as well as a seeming com ; 
Resolved, That no one man or dozer men 


J. T. DaRLING, Seoretary. ~ 


The Canton, Ohio, Anti-Poverty Saetary: 


plicants are mechanics, with twe senool teach- 


A picture of Brown's” meadow before. and . 


e 
| 


arly precipitous. in its 


His . further en-_ 


when he called taxation “the art of- plucking : 


micas deat Sop 


Pag: 


sy Bhs 
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‘PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 


PARTY. 


- £Adepted at Syracuse August 19, 1887. 


We, the delecates of the united labor party of Sew 
Work, in state convention assembled, hereby reassert, 


: 9 the fundamental platform of the party, and the 


- eee that the'state shall attempt toconirol production, 
@enduct distribution, or inany wise interfcre with the 


| Bruits of dus exertion and by the taxation of land values, 


ments, Tacturics und mines, and to put au end to the 
i @buse of conspiracy Jaws. 


4 


 @nd the long delays which vow result in scandalous 


| Ballot and the relief -of candidates for public off 


i @momey in politics. 


‘prominent members of the united labor 


everywhere and profound sorrow to many 
- Of those immediately concerned. A desire 


-Wisrepresentation and abuse. The time 
has come, however, when the interests of 


Basis oo which we ask the cooperation of citizens 
states, the following declaration of prin- 
|p adopted on Seprember 23, 1586, by the convention 


‘gf trade and inbor asscciations of the city of New 


Work, that resulted in the furmation of the united labor 
“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
Mmpoverisiment.at labor reswit from neglect of the self- 


» @vident truiis procluimed by the founders of this re- 


public that 2ll men are created equal and are 
e@ndowed Ly their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
aim at tLe abolition of.2 system which compels men to 
pay their Scliew-crestures for the use of God's gifts to 
@ll, and perniits anonepelizers to deprive Jabor of 
Matural opportunities for emplovment, thus filling the 
Sand Wits teancp=and paupers and bringing about an 
WManatural competition which tends to reduce wages to 
@tarvation ttc. andiomake the wealth producer the 


- Sedustrial slave wT Whose who grow rich by his toil. 


*“Bolding, moreover, that the advantages arising from 
@ocial growih 2nd anprovement belong to society at 
darge.We wi:n ai tire utiiea of the system which makes 
Such beneticem inventions as the railroad and tele- 
graph a rieans for the oppression of the people and the 
egerand:: aeqpent of an. aristocrmiey of wealth and 
power. Woe cecareiye use punee of government to 
bethe maivcuance of that sacred rivht of property 
WWhichgivests cvery.ove oppor u:dty te employ his labor, 
“ Jand securtiey 1a: hest aLllesjey its wis; to prevent the 
@trong Tr0:2 wo pressing the weak, and the unscrupulcus 
Srom sobbing the honest; and tode fcr tke equal Lenefit 
@alisuci: dines asean be better coupe by organized soci- 

WU TRES, and we ala at the abclition of 

Mab S200 testy eluss of citizens advantages, 

@itber judiciai, mmancial, industrial ar political, that 
@re not equally shied Ly all others.” 

Weealiupen a4 who scek the emancipatics of Jabor, 


“and who would ke the Amcrican uuiog and its com- 


ponent stores democatic commonwealths of really 
@eeacd independent citizens, to ignore all minor differs 


: @mces and join with us in organizing a grcat national 


‘party on this broad platiorm of natural rights ang 
@gual justice. Wedonot aim at secuif{ng any forced 
@guzility inte cistributon of wealth, We do not pro- 


Sreedom of t):¢ individual to use his labor or capital in 
@ny Way tba: may scem proserto bim and that will 
Botinterfere withthe equal rights of others. Nor do 
We propre that the state shall take possession of 

as mud ether work it cr rent it out. What 
re Propose is not tue disturbing of any man in 
is holding or title, but Sy abolishing all tases on indus- 
ry or its products, to leave to the producer the full 


@xrclusive of improvements, to devoeve to the common 


wee and benetit those values, which, arising not from _ 


*Qhe exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
@ociety, belong justly to the communityas a whole. This 
Smereased taxation of lund, not uccordi:ng to lts ares, but 
@ccording to its valine, must, while relieving the working 
@armer 20d sri] homestead owner of the undue bur- 
@ers now imposed upon them, raake it unprodta- 
Bie to. hold 2and Jor specuistion, and thus throw open 
@bundant oppscriuunities for the employment of labor 
@nd the building up ofLemes.. ~ 
While thus. simplifsing government by doing avay 
With the horde of onicials reauired by the present sys- 
fem of taxniiou and with its incentives to fraud and 
@orruplicn, we would further promote the common weal 
@nd farther sccure the equal rights of ail, by placing un- 
@er public contre] such agencies as are in their nature 
Monepolies:, We would have our municipalities supply 
Bheirintisbitants with water, light and heat; we would 
ave the general government issue all money, without 
She intervention of banks; we would adda postal tele- 
@taph svsiero sud postal savings banks tothe postal 
@ervice, 2nd Would assume public control and owner- 
@hipoltnose iron reads which dave become the high- 
“Ways oF insdery commerce. 
While declring te foregoing to be the fundamental 
Principles sini aims of the united labor party, and 
‘While couscicus that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent yelief! to labor tbat dues not involve the 
Regal recognition of equal rights to natural opportunl 
, thes, We Nevertieiess, as measures of relief from some 
the evilefects of ignoring those rights, favor such 
Regisiatiou.as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
fo prevent the employment of children of tender years, 


* Soe avoid the competition of convict labor with honest 


Sndusiry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene 


We dzsire ulso 10 so simplify the pracedure of our 
@ourts aud diminish the expesse of legal proceedings, 
that the poor mzy be placed onan equality with the rich 


@aiscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

And since the balici as the orly means by which {a our 
Pepublic the redress.of political and social grievances is 
@o be sou cht, We especially and emphatically deciare for 
the adoption of what is known as the “australian svs- 
S@em of voting,” aorder that the effectual secrecy of the 


@rom the Leavy expenses now imposed apon them, 
dmay prevent bribery and intimidation, do away witb 
practical discriminations in favor of the rich apd wn- 
@crupulous, and ijesscmn the pernicious anfuepce of 


in suppurt of these aims we solicit the co-operation 
@ all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
politics, desire Ly constitutional methods to establish 
gastace, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit 
Mravernakts, and to elevate humanity. 


THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH. 
Becent evidences of differences between 


‘party in this city have caused general re- 
gret among friends of the movement 


to avoid an open rupture has caused many 
warmly devoted to the principles of the 
party to maintain silence, even under 


- the cause demand that the truth shall be 


must go back to the early days of the 


plainly told. 
In order to understand the situation we 


party in this city. The organization ac- 
cepted its defeat in 1886 as a great moral 
victory. It held a mass meeting to cele- 
brate that victory in Cooper union on 
November 6. At that jubilee meeting it 
was resolved that steps should immediately 
be taken to begin the formation of a 
mational party to represent the principles 
of the Clarendon hall platform. A reso- 

was adopted by. acclamation ap- 
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pointing John McMackin, Rev. Edward 
McGlynn, D.D., and Professor David B. 
Scott a central committee for the purpose. 
This committee organized with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn as chairman and it employed Gay- 
bert Barnes as secretary and established 
itself at No. 28 Cooper union. Professor 
Scott withdrew from the committee. 

Mr. Barnes devised a scheme of organiz- 
ing land and labor clubs throughout the 
country, and thought that a charge of $5 
for a charter followed by a small per 
capita tax on the members would bring in 
afund that would meet the expenses of 
the committee. This hope was not realized, 
and it has long been an open secret that 
the expenses of room 28 have been met 
out of the pocket of Dr. McGlynn, aided 
by the receipts of such lectures as he has 
delivered for pay. This central committee 
had no jurisdiction over the united labor 
party in New York city, and drew its oniy 
authority from the mass meeting held 
after the election in 1886. Nevertheless, 
some members of the county committee of 
the united labor party claimed the right to 
exercise some measure of supervision over 
the committee, and a formidable movement 
to attack Mr. Barnes was threatened by A. 
A. Levey, esq., and others in the county 
committee early in 1887. Mr. McMackin, 
who was also chairman of that committee, 
sat down on this effectively by refusing to 
recognize the member who proposed mak- 
ing the motion. After the withdrawal 
of Professor Scott, James Redpath was 
chosen by the other members to fill the 
vacancy, but he has been an invalid ever 
since his appointment and his attendance 
at its meetings has always been irregular. 
Practically the committee consisted of Dr. 
McGlynn, John McMackin and last, but 
by no means least, Gaybert Barnes. These 
gentlemen considered it astonishing im- 
pudence on the part of the united labor 
party of New York city to make any at- 
tempt to inquire into their affairs, since 
that party contributed nothing to the sup- 
pert of this “land and labor committee.” 

When the time came for calling a state 

convention the county committees of New 
York and Kings invited the land and labor 
committee to join with them in the call, 
and agreed with itas to the representa- 
tion in the convention of the land and 
labor clubs it had organized in the state 
of New York. The socialists, after they 
were ousted, complained that this commit- 
tee had used its authority to pack the con- 
vention against them, but an examination 
of the votes will show that they got more 
support from those brought into the con- 
vention by this committee than they re- 
ceived from New York and Brooklyn. 
The convention met at Syracuse on Aug.. 
17, 1887, and remained in session three 
days. It zdopted the present platform of 
the party and nominated a full state ticket, 
headed by Henry George for secretary of 
state. Mr. George strenuously objected to 
becoming a candidate, and Dr. McGlynn 
insisted that it was his duty to accept. 
Finally, yielding to the unanimous demand 
of the convention, Mr. George accepted, 
and, Dr. McGlynn being loudly called for, 
mounted the platform and said: 


I am not here to congratulate our leader, our 
teacher and our apostie upon the unanimous 
nominaticn by this convention for the highest 
office for which the people of this state are to 
votein the coming election. It isno matter of 
congratulation with Mr. George except in 
the sense in which we might congratulate a 
martyr whom we had seen going smiling on, 
tenacious of his purpose, to the stake or to 
the block. (Applause.) I think I know the 
man whom you in placing in nomination have 
thereby exceecingly honored yourselves. I 
think I know him as well as any other man 
knows him, and I know that there is no selfish 
spot in that heart of hiss (Applause.) I 
know that if it ever were true of a man it is 
true of bim, that whatsvever office man could 
hold in this world, if he shall ever hold it, the 
office wil] have to seek him. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
convention, but forming no part of the 
platform, was the following: 

Whereas, At a conference of members of 
the united labor party of the states of Ohio 
aud Indiana, held in Cincinnati on July 4, 
resolutions were adopted urging the central 
land and labor committee to take steps for 
calling a national conference; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That, in view of the near ap- 
proach of the national contest, this conven- 
tion joins with our brethren of the west in re- 
questing the chairman of our state committee 
to co-operate with the land and labor com- 
mittee to issue a call for a national confer- 
ence of such organizations of citizens of other 
states us may be disposed to act with the 
united labor party of New York, in forming a 
great national party. 

In the course of the proceedings a com- 
munication was received from a com- 
mittee representing the union labor party 
asking a conference. It was received with 
astorm of hisses and laid on the table 
without reading, and it was with great 
diffculty that this motion was recon- 
sidered. The communication was then 
read and the chairman of the convention, 
Jokn McMackin, was directed to return it 
to those from whom it emanated with the 
information that the united labor party 
refused to treat with them. _ 

Before adjournment the convention 
elected a state committee. After the con- 
vention adjourned this committee met and 
elected J. H. Blakeney chairman and Gay- 
bert Barnes secretary. At the same time 
it chose an executive committee consisting 
of Dr. Edward McGlynn, John McMackin 
and Hugh Whorisky of New York, and 
Victor A. Wilder and Gaybert Barnes of 
Brooklyn, and since that time the state 
committee has held but one meeting. 

The executive committee organized by 
electing Dr. McGlynn chairman and treas- 
urer and Gaybert Barnes secretary, and it 
established its headquarters at room 28 
Cooper union, hiring the adjoining room 
during the campaign for clerks. This 
committee managed the canvass of 1887. 
It will be noted that Dr. McGlynn, John 
McMackin and Gaybert Barnes, who prac- 
tically constitute the land and labor com- 


mittee, also constitute a majority of the, 


executive committee. There was much 
grumbling about the close corporation 
character of the party’s management and 
at the failure of those concerned to con- 
sult with any other members of the party. 


Henry George, though the head of the 
ticket, was not consulted as to the manage-- 


ment of the campaign, and the state com- 
mittee was ignored. 

Some time after the disastrous defeat 
of last year a correspondence began 
in the columns of THE STANDARD as 
to the expediency of entering the na- 
tional canvass. At about the same 
time Henry George delivered in the 
Academy of Music, at the joint invitation 
of the Seventh assembly district and the 
executive committee of the anti-poverty 
society, an address on the president’s tariff 
message. Mr. George warmly commended 
this message as a step, however short, in 
the right direction. Dr. McGlynn was 
present and made a few remarks com- 
mendatory of Mr. George’s speech. Up to 
that time there was little thought ap- 
parently of a national ticket, and Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was strongly in favor of changing 
the name of the party. 

Suddenly there was a change of senti- 
ment in room 28, and Mr. Barnes began to 
openly lament that the labor party was 
cursed with such leadership as that of 
Henry George, notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr. George had for a long time been 
excluded from all share in the manage- 
ment of the party. There were strong 
hints that Mr. George was going over to 
the democrats. The great importance of 
retaining the word “labor” in the party’s 
name was urged, and any declaration for 
or against free trade in a national platform 
was deprecated. At last, a few weeks ago, 
Mr. George, after a previous talk with Dr. 
McGlynn, was invited to come to room 28 
and bring some friends with him. He in- 
vited Louis F. Post, James W. Sullivan 
and Wm. T. Croasdale to accompany him, 
and Dr. McGlynn, John McMackin and 
Gaybert Barnes were found there. An in- 
formal conversation followed. There was 
no objection made by any one present 
to the calling of the national conference 
provided for by the Syracuse resolutions. 
There was comparatively little talk as to 
the expediency of nominating a national 
ticket, though that subject was considered. - 
The main discussion was as to the pro- 
priety or possibility of making a national 
platform without some declaration on the 
subject of the tariff. Finally, Dr. McGlynn 
asked Mr. George if he would not be sat- 
isfied with the Syracuse platform in a 
national canvas. Mr. George said he 
would not without the addition of a plank 
relating to the tariff, which nothing could 
now stop from becoming a national issue. 
This is the remark which Mr. Barnes has 
since perverted in his declaration that Mr. 
George had said to him that he would not 
support a candidate running on the united 
labor platform. 

The discussion was inconclusive, and 
finally Mr. Post asked Mr. Barnes what 
they proposed todo. Mr. Barnes replied 
that they would go right on and calla 
convention and nominate a ticket. Mr. 
Post asked where that would leave those 
who had not yet made up their minds as 
to the expediency of nominating a ticket. 
Mr. Barnes replied that they would be left 
out, that no one opposed to the object of 
the convention “had” any business in it. 
This proposal to leave out Messrs. George, 
Post and others on the mere dictum of 
three men in room 28 excited the ire of 
Mr. Croasdale, and he told them that they 
had no right or authority to take such 
action. The Syracuse resolution provided 
for calling a conference, not a convention, 
and the representatives of the party from 
all parts of the country must attend that 
conference and decide for themselves as to 
whether a convention ‘should be held, and 
it was not in the power of those gathered 
in that room to decide such an important 
question in advance. 

Mr. Barnes and Dr. McGlynn objected 
to the great expense of two national 
gatherings, and Mr. Post said there 
need not be two. If the conference de- 
cided on nominations it could turn it- 
self into a convention and nominate 
candidates. The question of expense 
being thus brought up, the talk turned in 
that direction, and Mr. Barnes remarked 
that it would only be necessary to make a 
vigorous campaign in those states that 
were “anybody’s states.” On being asked 
to name them, he replied Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Indiana. The re- 
mark was then made by some one that 
that would be obviously a campaign in aid 
of the republican party. Mr. Barnes did 
not deny this, but declared that it was 
necessary to our cause that the republican 
party should win. If the democratic 
party wins this year, he said, it would re- 
main in power for twenty years, and it 
would be useless to propose any reform. 
Dr. McGlynn followed with the declara- 
tion that the democratic party was so 
thoroughly identified with the Roman 
Catholic machine that its defeat was im- 
peratively necessary. Mr. George and his 
friends then withdrew. 

Since that time systematic inspired 
attacks have been made on Mr. George. 
Again, proposals have been put forth 
tentatively to make a union-with the 
union labor party and even with the 
socialists. A party believing nothing in 
particular is wanted to hold the balance of 
power in certain states, for the unconcealed 
purpose of electing the republican candi- 
date for the presidency. Yet Henry George 
is denounced, first secretly, and then 
openly, for trying to sidetrack the issue 
that he taught these very people and for 


seeking to deliver the united labor party 


to the democrats. He has talked out 


openly in the columns of THE STANDARD, 


oe & tree discussion of the matter, 


amidst the 


while those denouncing him have plotted 
in secret. He has never proposed that the 
united labor party shall indorse or assist 
the democratic candidates, while his 
accusers have deliberately planned to run 
it in the interest of the republicans. 
Hoping the foolish scheme originated by 
Secretary-General Barnes would fall 
through, Mr. George has silently sub- 
mitted to secret misrepresentation rather 
than take the initiative in provoking a 
rupture that every friend of the principles 
enunciated in the Syracuse platform will 
deplore. Now that the open charge has 
come, Mr. George is bound to speak, and 
in justice to him and to the cause that he 
above all others represents, the truth 
must be told. 

Let the hasty and ill-informed who are 
swift to judge without knowledge ask 
themselves a few questions. 

Have any three men, however good and 
great, the night to sit in room 28, Cooper 
Union, and, without advice or consulta- 
tion with others, to speak and act for the 
united labor party of this city and state? 

Have those three men under the terms 
of the Syracuse resolution the power to 
decide the momentous question of nomina- 
tion or no nomination for the whole coun- 
try? 

~Have those three men any right to re- 
fuse to speedily call a conference to settle 
just such questions? 

Remembering the treatment of the 
socialists and union labor men at Syracuse, 
would it not be a usurpation of power 
without parallel for these three men to at- 
tempt to join the united labor party with 
those organizations in a national conven- 
tion? . 

Is it not sidetracking the united labor 
party and all that it represents to de- 
liberately plot its ruin forever by making 
it play the Ben Butler farce of ’84 in the 
coming campaign? 

Let honest men who have sense as well 
as enthusiasm stop their paroxysmal howl 
about the importance of maintaining a 
great principle by a national canvass 
long enough to think over these questions 
and calmly answer them, and then they 
may begin to see that the man who taught 
them the land doctrine, and who was so 
recently saluted by Dr. McGlynn as “our 
leader, our teacher and our apostle,” in 
whose heart “there is no selfish spot,” has 
again been “‘going smiling on, tenacious 
of his purpose,” though wounded in his 
tenderest affections, seeking, without scan- 
dal, to save the party he has twice led 
from going down in everlasting infamy 
jeering ridicule that over- 
whelmed the Butler fiasco four years ago. 

Let our friends throughout the country 
remember this: Mr. George and _ his 
friends have never for a moment opposed’ 
the calling of a conference of representa- 
tive men to decide the question of the 
nofaifiatién and all other questions, but 
they have insisted that no three or more 
men in this city shall decide so important a 
question. They have never advocated 
any alliance with the democratic party, 
but they have resisted a deliberate con- 
spiracy to make the united labor party the 
catspaw of the repubiican party in the 
coming, canvass, conducting a cam- 
paign that must be carried on with re- 
publican money, if atall. They share Dr. 
McGlvnn's resentment against the shame- 
ful alliance between the democratic und 
ecclesiastical machines in this city, but 
even this is not sufficient to make them 
assistant republicans for the sake of put- 
ting some such man as Chauncey Depew in 
the White house, and still further con- 
firming foolish workingmen in the high 
tariff de.usion, which has kept so many of 
them from seeing the true cause of the 
evils tha: beset them. Mr. George and his 
friends want the party held together on 
local ling, leaving its members individually 
free in the national contest; and, knowing 
all they do, they believe that thus, and 
thus only, can corrupt alliances with one 
or the otaer of the two oid parties be pre- 
vented, . Wma. T. CROASDALE, 

Louis F. Post, 
J. W. SULLIVAN, 


THE ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 

There are certain matters connected 
with the formation and history of the 
Anti-poverty society regarding which it 
seems tome desirable that the readers of 
THE STAgDARD should be informed. 

After Dr. McGlynn had been expelled 
from the pastorate of St. Stephen’s in 
January, 1887, and while he was still con- 
fined to his house by the illness which fol- 
lowed tkat expulsion, it occurred to me 
that the doctor’s announced purpose to 
devote lis life to the furtherance of the 
cause of industrial emancipation would be 
largely dded if there could be organized a 
society levoted to the advocacy of the 
religious principle involved in the doc- 
trine of the single tax—the principle of 
the fath@hood of God and brotherhood of 
man—as' distinguished from the purely 
economi¢ principle. Having sufficiently 
matured'my ideas I submitted them first 
to Henrr George and Louis F. Post, and 
next to! Dr. McGlynn, and finally, on 
March %, toa meeting of a few gentle- 
men at the office of THE STANDARD. The 
result was the formation of the Anti-pov- 
erty sodety, the name being of my selec- 
tion. 

Betwien the organizing meeting on 
March 26 and the first public meeting at 
Chickeing hall on May 1, weekly meet- 
ings of the society were held, at which 
plans o' action were discussed, Although 
none of us anticipated the marvelous suc- 
cess wiich the society actually achieved, 
we all felt confidence in its future, and 
were aixious to surround it with safe- 
guards which might pvevent its being 
Oe eae from its original purpose. 

r AcGlynn, who had been chosen 


4 
{ 
chet 


president of the society, pointed out to us 
that as soon as the society should com- 
mence its public career there would be an 
immediate influx of members from St. 
Stephen’s parish. He desired above all 
things to avoid doing anything that might 
look like the founding of a new church, 
and to be assured that the society would 
do nothing which might further compli- 
cate his already very complicated relations 
with the Roman Catholic church. It was 
felt by the members of the society that if 
the election of the executive committee 
were left to the society, the zeal of the 
new members from St. Stephen’s might 
outrun their discretion, with the effect cf 
placing Dr. McGlynn in an embarr:issing 
position. It was decided, therefore, that 
the executive committee should be ap- 
pointed by the president, and a provision 
to that effect was inserted in the :constitu- 
tion. Dr. McGlynn thoroughly under- 
stood that this was done, not for the pur- 
pose of clothing him with despotic, irre- 
sponsible power, which I, for one, should 
never have thought of assisting in doing, 
but simply to afford him a reasonable se- 
curity against being forced into a false 
position. In the appointment of the 
original executive committee, and in sub- 
sequent appointments for months follow- 
ing, Dr. McGlynn consulted the members 
of the society and appointed on their 
nomination. The only nominations which 
in the early days of the society he declined 
to ratify were those of members of St. 
Stephen’s parish. 

I was appointed chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and in that capacity had 
frequent consultations with Dr. McGlynn 
in regard to the affairs of the society. 
When the first ‘meeting at Chickering hall 
was followed by a wave of enthusiasm 
sweeping over the whole country, and it 
became evident that the society had a 
magnificent future before it, it was sug- 
gested to me by several members of the 
executive committee that the committee 
might very properly be enlarged, and 
especially that it would be improved by 
adding to. it several of the ladies 
who in New York and_ elsewhere 
were giving evidence of their devotion to 
the cause. I communicated this sugges- 
tion to Dr. McGlynn, first privately,. and 
afterward at a meeting of the committee. 
On both occasions he approved of the idea, 
and at the committee meeting where it 
was mentioned he promptly appointed 
three Jadies as members of the committee, 
and requested that the committee would 
consider and suggest other names. : 


None of the ladies so appointed ever ap- 
peared at a committee meeting. When 
several weeks had passed without their ap- 
pearance, I inquired of the secretary, 
Michael Clarke, if they had been duly noti- 
fied, and was informed that the doctor had 
rescinded their appointments, and decided 
to place no women upon the committee. 


Tcalled upon Dr. McGlynn for an ex- 
planation at the earliest possible moment, 
meeting him by appointment in the hall- 
way of Cooper union, after the close of a 
meeting which he had been addressing. 


Tomy astonishment Dr. McGlynn de- 
nounced women in general as chatter- 
boxes, ‘“‘who were always shooting off their 
mouths,” and as unfit for such positions; 
and in particular he spoke abusively of 
one of the women whom he himself had 
appointed, urging as a@ crowning reason 
for rescinding her appointment, that her 
husband had spoken disrespectfully of Mr. 
Gaybert Barnes. 


I ought perhaps to have brought mat- 
ters to a head at once by making a state- 
ment to the executive committee and de- 
manding that action be taken. I blame 
myself now that I did not. But I foresaw 
that such a course would involve the ruin 
of the society and I indulged the hope that 
Dr. McGlynn’s devotion to the cause 
would be sufficient to restrain him from 
indulging his personal animosities and 
prejudices any further. The incident pro- 
duced a profound impression on me, how- 
ever, and was one of the reasons which 
decided me to resign the chairmanship of 
the executive committee, which I shortly 
afterward did. 


At a subsequent meeting of the executive 
committee the treasurer, Mr. Benjamin 
Urner (having of course no knowledge of 
my experience), brought up the question 
of lady members again, and moved that 
the president be requested to appointa 
certain number of ladies—I think three— 
as members of the committee, supporting 
his motion with a temperate and dicnified 
speech. One or two other members spoke 
to the motion, myself among the number, 
when Mr. Gaybert Barnes proposed as an 
amendment ‘‘that the president should at 
the same time be requested to nominate 
new members to take the place of those who 
would immediately resign if such a motion 
should be carried, among whom would be 
Edward McGlynn, John McMackin and 
Gaybert Barnes.” I quote the amendment 
from memory. Before any one else could 
speak Heary George interposed, rebuking 
Mr. Barnes, and the amendment and 
original motion were both allowed to drop. 
But it was from that moment evident to 
my mind that the Anti-poverty society 
was regarded as the property of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, and that Mr. Barnes felt himself 
secure in his control over the doctor. 
Having already resigned my office as 
chairman of the executive committee, I 
therefore ceased to attend the meetings 
of the committee, being present at none 
up to that of last Monday evening. 
Had I been disposed to attend, however, it 
would have been impossible for me to do 
so, as the time of meeting of the executive 
committee was immediately changed so as 
to render it impossible for me to attend 
without neglecting my duties to THE 
STANDARD, T. L. McCreapy, 


BENJAMIN URNER’S STATEMENT. — 
ELIZABETH, N. J., Feb. 14.—I was one of 


the original organizers of the anti-poverty 
society, and was elected treasurer at its 
first meeting. From the first I appre- 
hended evil results in the future work of 
the society from that feature of its by-laws 
which made the president eiective by the 





society and gave him the appointmentofits. 
executive committee. The reasonsgivenfor | 
this unusual feature never seemed to me to. 


have any weight to overbalance the serious 


danger to the society, but I nevertheless | 
accepted the views of those better ac- 


quainted than I was with Dr. McGlynn, 


and was reassured by the intention that ~ 


the society should be incorporated, in 


which case the objectionable feature would — , 


be necessarily removed. 


At first the by-law limited the commit-. 
Subsequently it was altered. _ 


tee to fifteen. 
so that the number might be increased. 


The intention of this was to give the - 
ut the opportunity to appoint afew _ 
desirzbls persons who had been omitted in | 
the firsc appointment of fifteen, of which — 
persons it was certainly expected by many - 


presi: 


that some should be women. 


In common with a considerable ma- - 
jority of the members of. the executive — 
committee, I was extremely desirous that 


some of the many earnest and able women. 


of the society should participate in its. 


active work and direction. As Dr. Me- 


Glynn continued to disappoint us in the 
matter, in July I brought it before the. 


committee. It was under discussion at 


several meetings, during which Mr. John - 


McMackin expressed extremely old fash- 


ioned sentiments as to the functions of 
women, denying them any place in affairs | 


outside of their households; and on Aug. 


11, Imade a motion “ that the president be - 
requested to appoint three ladies as mem-_ 
This 
was strenuously opposed by Mr. Gaybert — 
Barnes, who asserted that if the motion 
prevailed he would resign from the com- — 
mittee, and that he had good reason to 
believe that Dr. McGlynn and John Me- | 
This prevented — 
the passage of the motion. On the next: 
day I addressed a letter, of which the fol-— 
lowing is the copy of a portion, to. Dr. 


bers of the executive committee.” 


Mackin would resign also. 


McGlynn: 


My Dear Sir: At yesterday’s meeting of 
the executive committee of our society, the 


committee having under consideration a 


motion “that the ‘president be requested to 


appoint three ladies as members of the ex- 
ecutive committee,” Mr. Gaybert- Barnes 
made a statement that he knew that yo 

were strenuously opposed to the- appointment 
of ladies on the executive committee, and. 
that he felt very confident that if the motion 
prevailed you would resign the presidency of 
the society. 


Barnes spoke “as by authority” from you in 
making the statement mentioned, an 
whether you would, in fact, have resigne 
had the motion prevailed? . . . : 


It seems to me, permit me to say, extremely. : 
unfortunate that Mr. Barnes should heave 


forced this matter to such an issue by making 
the statement relating to yourself, and adding 
that he himself, and he was very sure Mr. 


MecMackin also, ‘would resign from the com- 


mittee if the motion prevailed. It woul 


seem that if Mr. Barnes took that position” 


after consultation with those for whom he. 
assumed to speak, and spoke as by authori 
that an alternative is clearly forced upon th 
supporters of the motion to ‘the Same extrem 
ccnclusion as the threat of the other side. I 
have thought it well to inquire of yo 
privately in the matter rather than risk an 
excited discussion by bringing it up in com: 
mittee. Yours, very respectfully, 

BENS. URNEE. 


To this letter Dr. McGlynn made no. 
‘written reply, but about two weeks later, 


in THE STANDARD office, he called me aside 


earnestly apologized for not having made 


a written reply, and said that of cours 
Mr. Barnes had not been authorized - 
him to make the statement about his r 


signing in case my motion prevailed. I. 


then called his attention to the: fact tha 
our cause appealed strongly to the sympa- 


thies of women by its charity and see 


justice, so easily applied and to be 
largely beneficial in uplifting the poor anc 
the distressed, said that we greatly neede 
the woman quality in our work; that 
they were a large portion of the member- 
ship of the society, and that simple justice 
required that they should share in its man. 
agement. I also said that by 
doing this act of justice. to dé 
women of the society .we would ‘no 
only be doing right to them and 
good to the society, but we would show 
our sympathy with the general cause o 
the advancement of women. To all this 
he replied that he sym pathized. with 
views which I expressed, but. that ce 
members of the committee would not 

in it if women. were admitted, aus 


to resin, U pon my asking if Te 

the grounds upon which such persons op: 
posed the measure he stated that the 
ence of women in the. committee Ww 
probably restrain n the freedom of: the 


coats on and not smoke! “He further 
that women were very jealous creatures, 
and if-a few were appointed the res 
would be disappointed, also - that i 
women who would expect. the appoint- 
ment were not those he would prefer ta 
appoint. I mentioned to him the names 


of several ladies whose hich standing and 


character would win for their appoint= 
ment the approval of all members of the 


society, both male and female, but did not 


shake his final decision. 
The doctor's action in this matter ° co 


vinced me that he was. not actuated by 


the highest motives, ‘that he was. large 
controlled by Messrs. McMackin and 


Barnes, and that he was determined to 


conduct affairs, not. subor dinate to 
will of the executive commi ey b 


As the member of the com- . 
mittee who has been urging the wisdom of - 
the appointment o women to the committee 
£ appeals. 
to the : sympathies end best efforts of women, — 
I think that itis proper and not at all pre-_ 
sumptuous for me to inquire whether Mr. 
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| | his own arbitrary authority. I thought I | take big risks for big profits and asks what | were known as “land sharks,” and he con- 


gaw from this and other indications that | he will give for $10,000 of Mr. Blank’s gratulated them ou their se pele Jon 
y | the Anti-poverty society would be diverted | paper. The answer is probably eighteen | tion. Alexander i bide eres eine 
ee from its independent work of propagating | per cent off. The holder thinks Blank | broker of Boston, aula t dat. in : 4) ee 
< ~ the reforms which we advocated and be- | will do better than that himself, and | a real estate broker was that a no sin 
+ - come a mere annex to a political machine | probably, if alarmed, offers it to him at | more, but that to-day he a ei te i - 
dl : of which Dr. McGlynn and Messrs. Mc- | fifteen. Blank cannot take it then, but | most every enterprise t ie 
a - Mackin and Barnes were the manipulat- | sends for his broker to borrow $10,000 at | country, bait a building syndica rail- 
age ors, and that it would not accord with my | any rate he can under fifteen per cent. way line or a water company. ; : As, 
ike gense of duty or self respect to become a| And so the process goes on until Blank said Mr. Porter, a auonea an A 
Oe mere tool to carry out purposes the | must pay eighteen per cent a year for | tor of capital, and us one He an 
1s - honesty of which I suspected. I therefore | ever dollar he borrows. After this has | any pe else to build up our ee ie apne 
a : determined that unless the members of | gone on for a little time he is compelled to towns.” Waxing eloquent, ee ae 
ee the committee would rouse them- | “make a statement.” His creditors look tlemen, I believe we nave jus habe ‘he 
- gelves to the necessity of throwing | through his affairs so that they can judge | play is not half over, and I ibs ict for hee 
off the things which were making | for themselves oe saps that they are pa even more brilliant and successfu 
“s io ffice. | takiug, and they either force a suspension | future. = 
: = aa pa pe eenes or help the man through, They wish to All of this must have been ee iy 
- that the society would be incorporated, | help him through if possible, for their | fying to the prosperous professiona ger 
m many things conspired to annoy me in the | money is at stake. tleman who Roxy sisi — beats - 
conduct of my important office. Among Nor is this situation, fraught with care men still aed aes eve . as 
a. ~ these were Dr. McGlynn's utter incompe- | and anxiety, confined to the merchants | despised land shark.” The after was 
xe tency in business miattenes Remittances | whose capital has been impaired. Twenty the man who ran ahead of the pga 2 
| sent to him directly were not immediately | years ago two young men had a business, the early days of settlement and gra 
reported, and in ‘one or more instances | partly manufacturing and partly mercan- the choice places in order that e mig : 
were not reported at all. causing much in- tile. They enjoyed wonderful prosperity, make the less nimble settler lee = \ . 
; guiry and correspondence. lam far from and in a single year made $68,000 profits | privilege of using pee se Pi : 
Se charging any dishonesty upon the doctor | ona capital of $70,000. Of course others changed since then, mn : pe ‘ : 
Bree Boe , in this matter; the difficulty, as I fully be- | were promptly attracted into the business, of the emigrants who sree t : an 
hace ae lieve, grew out of his carelessness. His and though their trade doubled during the | sharks are anxious, i ek . Ss, s a 
at inattention to the clerical duttes of his | following five years, they did not make | ploy the services of the shrewd speciulists 


m - office, such as delay in signing certificates | during the whole period as much profit as | who can point out to them (for a commis- 
" " 4! oO Da 


of membership, was another cause of an- | they had made in that single lucky year. | sion) the opportunities constantly opening 
b 9 A, 





c noyance. But all these things could have Then came another good time, and though | to gain over ee nes paar oe 
ae heen very easily endured had I not been profits did not proportionately increase, the through birth or de ere on nae 
een convinced of a constant tendency, | demand necessitated the erection of a costly cisely the advantage that t . ue shar 
at in the use of its funds and | factory building. The firm Was a prosper- obtained over the original mettlerss and so 
nm ‘ in other ways, to make the  so- | ous one, but it was now more difficult forit | the real estate broker is the promoter of 
h- ciety more and Hicks a Mere ahachineto7| £0 make a profit of $15,090 ona capital of | everything that tends to Raise he rental 
of Gare’ out nominaily political objects, but | $165,000 than it had previously been to | value of land ip: ores to aay ce ae 
rs oe _ really to carry out the purposes of a few make $68,000 on $70,000. the power to tax ever y form t a us 
xe : _ parties, which I believed to be entirely Trade was good, but the.cost of doing try which constitutes or cre . what we 
be oe -gelfish. In resigning as treasurer I re- business was greater, The new building | call our wonderful suena pEca Tees ey 
ens tained my membership in the committee, and more costly plant increased rent and As the real estate eDEQREE ee wi 
us thinking that a time might come when | taxes. Rivalry demanded of the firm new profits from this sy stem = na ore y 
rt : @ that membership might prove of use to efforts to keep their own goods before the wants it continued, and it is not surp! see 
on ae 4 the cause, and the events of last evening, public. Thousands of dollars weie spent | that in response toa toast: eapadive at 
G- 7 a in which I had a very minor participation, in advertising and in the employment of the strength of a repubucey nation : 
to. : oe " in forcing the evil element in the society to | traveling salesmen. The business con- | in its humble, bub wel oat vane 
‘ ‘fully display itself, justify the wisdom of | tinued to grow, but so did the necessity for Colonel R. C. Giveus shou Be es 
i : that course. Brews. URNER. its growth. The partners had to keep an against any questioning of the sacre ness 
xt eye on the market. A corner in certain | of the right of private ownership in land. 
maka 4 EE : i a rs 49 staday . < 
ol. ANXIGUS MEKCHANTS. metals would seriously affect their busi- | Colonel Givens’s statement ot wast ne 
re : Tl ‘eh ts of New York scem to | Bess: They had to buy largely of such called the Henry George theory Was as 
: ce ae punt a be ao "The - Jive | Metals in anticipation of arise. The same remarkable as his history of the ex- 
at : Rae al i : om y ieaee: oe rd ae as | Was true of certain other raw materials. | periences of the Pilgrim fathers in the 
i Moa ee oe eave | They could, of course, have bought for | common ownership of land and as truthful 
a ee va peice av a nd future delivery in the market, but afuture | as his declaration that in this country 
se | aaet nae lumen oa Saray bought of a broker who might burst would | ownership of land is almost thrust upon 
ay Bee y rT UTS - es ae - ee not meet their wants. At the right season its cite lap sae ha cae eae 
ae at 4s a question if they have any better they must have their raw material in their | is the owner of a app} 


factory at any cost, or cease to do business. | home. Such post prandial eloquence at 
They were a solid firm with a large | so Jate an hour naturel’, begot courage, 
capital, yet exigencies like these might j| wed the gallant colonel gave reasons why 




































reason than the workirgs people to be satis- 
‘fied with the political and business 
-Gituation. The ‘‘trusi,” that gigantic 


to all private business and in- | C2use them to become large  bor- | the progeny of the ancient lond shark 
arcu anus ee rowers. If prices of materie’s thus | ‘cannot permit the Henry George theory 


dividual enterprise, looms up to add terror 
‘to the care that already oppresses thou- 
‘gands of them. No matter what may be 
-their disposition they find themselves 
- forced to leave the oid and beater paths 
and to enter more or less the field of 
gpeculation. Many of them are con- 
stantly on the ragged edge alternating 
between high hope and utter despair. 

' Were is a case that is largely typical: 
An apparently successful merchant needs 
20,000 in order that he may extend his 
‘business in a perfectly legitimate way. 
‘He sends for a broker and tells him that 
he wanis £29,000 on single name paper. 
That is. the merchant proposes to put out 
~ promissory notes drawn to his own order 
,and indorsed by Inmself. This is a eom- 
‘mon method of borrowing money in this 
city, and if the louse be a solvent one of 
fair reputation the broker probably re- 
iports that he can get the money at cight 
per cent per annum and his own corm- 
‘gnission of one-eighth of one per cent. If 
‘the merchant wants these notes renewed 
E at the end of three or four months he can 
probably extend the loan at the same rate. 
‘He mzy be earning far more uan this on 
hhis investment. He will probably make 
two and one-half per cent on his goods 
aud turn over his capital eight timesa 
year. Under such circumstances he can 


bought remained high they would make | to flourish in this country.” 
money, but if they fell their smaller rivals Yet somehow it does flourish like a 


petded them would undersell them because | Chicago banquet are not in our opnion 
of this fall. It would be easy to imagine | likely to check its growth. 

conditions under which such a firm might 
have to pay unreasonuble prices for a re- 
newal of its paper, and thereby be led into 
the difficulties first described. 








EXIT BLAINE. 
James G. Blaine has formally an- 
nounced in a letter to B. F. Jones, cair- 
This is no fancy sketch. A majority of | man of the republican national commtee, 
the business men of New York pass that his name will not be presented tcthe 
through such experiences several times in | coming republican pane conventi¢ as 
their career, and an enormous proportion | ® candidate for president. Mr. Hine 
of them are never out of difficulty. The | says that he is constrained to this desion 
matters claiming their attention become by ReuSORs purely personal to ae of 
more complex from year to year, and the | Which he advised Mr. Jones mere i a 
drain of rent and interest is continuous, | Year ago. He predicts an easy Victoi for 
the former ever increasing and the latter the repubsican party, and bases hisope 
constantly fluctuating. It is very doubt- | on the introduction of the tariff Iss by 
ful if one-third of the business houses in | Mr. Cleveland's MeESSASes Straely 
this city could meet their obligations to-day enough, Mr. Blai ne nowhere in the tter 
if suddenly called onto do so. Care and | discusses the CODES CREY. that his ime 
anxiety is the rule, and the dread of bank- | ™@y be put mee pees Baa 
ruptcy has for thousands of seemingly tion ert his consent, a 2 ‘ 
all the terror that the | Sy that, if nomimated under such cium 
stances. he would not accept the nana- 
tion. Yet sucha contingency is not rely 
possible, but probable. | 
Owing to this omission some cthe 
newspapers hostile to Mr. Blaine treihis 
letter as a bid for the nomization, ahis 
enthusiastic admirer, the Tribune, aks 


prosperous men 
dread of starvation has for the very poor. 
Is it any wonder that we read of suicides 
among those living in wealth? Is it any 
wonder that, where it is possible, those en- 
gaged in one line of business seck security 
from the fluctuations of the murket by 
forming combinations, pouls und trusts? 

































in trade who bought materials as they | green bay tree, and the speeches: 2%, thie, . 






Nothing of the kind is likely to happen, 
however. No dodging or cowardice on 
the part of the democratic majority in the 
house of representatives can save their 
party from responsibility for President 
Cleveland’s message, and the protected 
monopolies will see- to it that the re- 


publican party shall still champion 
their interests. The democrats may 
as well prepare to face the at- 


tack to be made on them as free 
traders, and the absence of Mr. Biaine 
from the contest will compel them to de- 
fend tari reduction on principle instead 
of attacking the personal character of the 
opposing candidate. Mr. Blaine’s act is 
another in a series of events that prepare 
the way for a great contest on an economic 
issue, and nothing so quickly as such a 
contest can educate the great mass of our 
people into a readiness for the vastly 
greater economic question on which they. 
must divide before the march of monopoly 
shall be ended. 





“BREWSTER’S FOLLY.” 

The property on Broadway, once known 
as “Brewster’s Folly,” has vecently been 
sold for $248,500. There was erected on 
it a fine marble front five-story building, 
which stood vacant for thirty-three years. 
It covered lots 627 and 629 Broadway and 
extended through to Mercer street, the 
whole lot being fifty feet in width with a 
depth of 200 feet. Mr. Brewster was an 
eccentric old bachelor, who had an idea 
that tt was worth a higher rent than any 
one would pay for it. He accordingly 
‘shutit up and held it vacant. The effect 
was injurious on other property in the 
block, and the owners of adjacent property 
stormed and swore, and even talked of 
bringing suit for damages against Mr. 
Brewster. They apparently forgot the 
logic o' their own position and seemed to 
think that, somehow, land ownership does 
not aftr all entitle a man to do what he will 
with hs own. It is now believed that Mr. 
Brewster's freak has permanently injured 
the neghborhood, and after his death the 
executrs found difficulty in renting the 
buildiry even at a reasonable price. 

It is said that Mr. Brewster paid his 
taxes heerfully, and took comfort out of 
the wath of his neighbors. He must 
have dossessed considerable other prop- 
erty tcenabie him to occupy comfortable 
bacheor quarters at the New York hotel 
durin; the thirty-three years that he in- 
dulge his peculiar whim. The papers 
say tht during the time he paid twenty 
thousnd dollars in taxes. He must have 
vaid ery much more than that, as the 
propety was assessed in 1883 at $166,090, 
and i now assessed at $174,000. A good 
manvother occupants of land must have 
beenoretty heavily taxed by Mr. Brews- 
ter tcenable him to pay the iaxes on his 
ésfAT) 2 

See sdbete tt will be noted, sold for 
$245500, and is assessed for $174,000. This 
isvery near to two-thirds of its auction 
vilue, which is $175,666. Any examina- 
ton of ordinary Broadway property 
saows that, as a rule, the assessment is 
just about the selling price of the bare 
land, and it is entirely safe to assume that 
the land in this case is worth $170,000. 

Experience shows that plenty of men 
can be found who will gladly lease bare 
land at five per cent on its selling value 
and contract to pay the taxes in addition. 
This demonstrates that the ful rental 
value of bare land is .0716 on its selling 
price. Suppose that Mr. Brewster's land 
had been taxed to its rental value. on 
5170,000, does any one suppose that he 
would have been ready to pay for his folly i 
$12,172 a year? Undersuch circumstances | 
his only profit on the property would have 


been from the hire of the building, and 
he would doubtless have been very glad to 
obtain w tenant who would pay hima 
reasonable profit on his investment. Build- 
ings are the product of labor and their cost 
is easily ascertuinable, so that the craziest 
old bachelor in the land is not likely to 
over value them. 







Under the single tax 





five months, makes it impossible. One or two 
have informed me that they have renewed, 
but the rest are unable to do so. I purchase as 
ulany copies every week as I can and send 
them where I think they will do the most 
good. In this vicinity THe Sraxparp has in- 
deed dune a noble work. The good seed 
which it. has sown is bearing fruit. Men are 
thinking to-day who never thought before, 
and the “cranky” notion “of abolishing all 
taxation save a single oue upon, land values” 
cow finds defenders wherever it is attacked. 
The present strike, while deplorable because 
of the immense damage it is doing to business 
and the untold sulfering which it inflicts upon 
innocent men, women and children, is never- 
theless not without an encouraging aspect. 
The fact that the operators have refused the 
just demands of the most oppressed, but best 
organized, body cf coal miners in this country, 
and have for five months successfully re- 
sisted the men without apparently much loss 
to themselves, while the miners have been 
compelled to depend upon their toiling 
brethren, has opened the eyes of many, and 
they are asking themselves how it is that, 
althoush thirty years ago the operators and 
their employes were equally poor, to-day the 
employers have scoresof millions while the 
miners who risked life and limb ia order to 
bring this creat wealth from the bowels of the 
earth, and who have undoubtedly been op- 
pressed beyond all endurance, tind themselves 
so poor that they could not have stood this 
strike for two weeks save for the charity of 
others? Aided by THE StTanparp and the 


others? I should say that the more you 
charge me for necessities or luxuries the 
more you take from my wages. . me 

What have the workirgmen of to-day 
made by the hich prices in land? But a few 
have made and many have been crushed. 


Some think that an advanced price benefits. . 


the workman. If so, why do wages tend toa 
minimum, while land, gas, oil, coal, etc., are 
at the top of the pole? This is the part of the 
“cat” that I saw first; now myself and about 
twenty of my friends see the whole of it, and 

am going to point it out to every one I 


meet, and if they can’t see it at first IE will. 


chase the cat around them till they do. 
i Jas. H. Bascock. 





The United States.as a Landlord. 
New York City.—In Dr. MeGlynn’s. re- 
cent speech at Pythagoras hall he sugested 
that we demand that congress should tax all 


land in the territories to its full rental value, 


and take the proceeds for the public treasury. 
The good doctor evidently needs to read 
“Progress and Poverty,” or attend Mr. 
Post’s class in politicaleconomy. To turn the 
United States government into a gicantia 
landloud, exucting rack rents from its tenants 
and robbing them besides with tariff and in- 
ternal revenue taxes would be rather a 


curious step in the way of economic reform. — 


J. F. LoEFrxer. 





Land and Labor. in Akron. 


AxKnron, O.—The land and labor club here is: 


tracts which we have been distributing, they | flourishing and gaining new members at every 


are beginning to ‘see the cut.” They have 


meeting, and there are many sympathizers 


discovered this vast accumulation of wealth | phere outside of our ranks. Rev. C. E. Nash 


in the hands of the operators to be due, not to | of the Universalist 


their superior intelligence and business tact, 
but to the stupidity of the masses in permit- 
ting them to mouopolize natural opportunities 
and acquire franchises contrary to the spirit 
of our institutions. Whether the miners re- 
ceive the advance they have demanded or 
are compelled to return to work at the old 
rates, this strike will be a success, because it 
has awakened thought and aroused discus- 
sion which will not cezse until the true solu- 
tion of the industrial problem is found, which 
is, the securing to all men of their equal rights 
to natural opportunities provided for by their 
Creator, W. B. EsTELL. 


A Plan for a‘tSingle State Campaign. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The aim of the anti- 
poverty society and of the united labor party 


church has delivered 
several Sunday evening lectures on ‘Tha 
Land for the People,” and on last Sunday he 
made an admirable reply to the speech of 
Mr. Horr. Dr. McGlynn’s lecture here on 
January 13 did much good, and we owe to it 
much of our success. Atarecent meeting of 
the club a resolution was adopted declaring 


in favor of anational convention for presi- . 


dent and vice president. 
J. L. Saonx, B.S. 





Land and Labor in Denver. 


DENVER, Col., Feb. 4.—At the regular week- g 


ly meeting of the land and labor club, held. 
at Harmony hall, 1517 Lawrence street, on 
last Friday evening, CharlesG. Buck delivered 
a lecture on the land question. At the con- 


; des c : 
is to get their views thoroughly understood | Clusion of his remarks several persons in the 


by a majority of the thinking, reasoning peo- 
ple of the United States. And as Mr. George 
clearly shows, the tariff issue now coming into 
discussion between the two old parties may 
be made the means of bringing the principles 
of the Syracuse platform before the country, 
without injury to the infant organization of 
the united labor party. It seems to me it 
would be well for all earnest workers to take 
advantage of the situation. 

The anti-poverty society has got on its seven 
league boots, and is making tremendous 
strides, uot only in this country, but all over 


audience availed themselves of the invitation 
to ask questions of the speakers. Tracts, kind- 
ly furnished by J. W. Harvey, were freely 
distributed. The meeting was the largest 
and by far the most enthusiastic yet held, and 
the active workers are very much encouraged, 
G. H. PHELPS, Secretary. 


Never Fear! The Principles are Living and 
Moving. 

DENVER, Col.—I noticed in the Toledo Blade 

of Jan. 5, an article to thiseffect: ‘The Henry 

George party is practically as dead as a 


the world. During the coming campaign on | Plaraohnic mummy.” Thirty years ago the 


the tariff issue, the advocacy of its principles 
will strengthen the wavering ones who are in 
au fair way of soon seeing the cat, and will 
start a hundred thousand men on a pilgrimage 
of thought. | 

It seems to meas though the political ma- 
chines that have heretofore plowed and har- 
rowed and sowed the seeds of political disas- 
ter in our country, at last propose to mix a 
trite of wheat with the other seeds; and the 
united labor party will do well to go over the 
groupd.with the seed soawers.and see to it that 
at least an even quantity of wheaiis put in. 
In this way our principles will gain a firm 
footing all over the country, and when the 


casting away our votes, but can present our 
Dallots at the polls with as much certainty as 
we would a $1,000 certified check at the 
United States treasury. 

In the meantime we can, if we wish, mass 
our forces on whatever state will enable us 
to put the single land tax into operation 


“with the least expenditure of time and money. 


In my native state, Rhode Island, there are 


air was full of the like predictions concerning 
anti-slavery people. Probably all of the*,out 
and out abolitionists in the United States did 
not number then half as many as the united 
labor party in New York alone now. We. 
think our principles will be living law in this 
country long after the Toledo Blade is out of 
print. Witiram Hotes. 





George Ripley on Land Moncpoly. 
In Frothingham’s “Life of George Ripley* 


occurred the following quotation from one of - 
Mrs. Ripley’s articles: “Gerrit Smith is one 
the increasing number who, with Moses, Jef- — 
ferson and Fourier, believe that the monopoly se 
next presidential campaign comes round we | of land is at war with the principles of divine 
shall have no groping in the dark, no fear of justice; that the usufruct of the earth belongs = 
to the living generations of the race, but its’. 


absolute proprietorship to no one but the cre- 


ator. This principle is capable of demonstra- 
tion.” 





Louis F. Pust in Hartford, Conn. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 13.—A lecture on 


“Free Trade and Free Men” was delivered | 
by Louis F. Post, esq., of New York,.on Sun- 


15,000 to 16,000 voters, who could be supplied | day evening, in the auditorium of Mr. Kim- 


with THE Sraxpakp for one ,year: for say 


bal’s church. There were about two hun- 


$50,000. A sufficient fund would be needed | dred and fifty in attendance. This was the 


tu keep our best speakers steadily at work 
in the state. And the flame of agitation 
once lighted would sweep over the whole 
state and enable us to capture it within a 
year. J. NORMANDY. 





Virginia Considering the Australiau System. 
RicuMonp, Va.—A bill has been introduced 


info our legislature which is an attempt at | questions are invited to address W. R. Hal, 7 


initial lecture of a course which it is in-- 
tended to give on social and economic sub. 
jects. : 





Interesting to Michigan Readers, 


Labor societies and others in Michigan who 


may wish to obtain a lecture from Rey. Al- 
bert Walkley of Manistee on labor and tarilf 


adjusting the election laws of Australia to | 105 Pine street, Manistee, Mich. 


elections in Virginia. The passage of such a 
law would be gratifying to those working- 
men Whose bread depends on their voting as 
their employers dictate. Immediately after 
the recent election in this state several em- 
ployers discharged those of their employes 
who had voted the “reform” ticket. AJ- 
though not a “reformer,” in the sense in 





A Suggestion tor a Tract. 
Wairman, Mass.—I would like to suggest 
that President Cleveland’s message and Mr, 
Blaine’s manifesto be printed side by side for 
use as an anti-poverty tract. C. P. Bourn, 











Absurd ?—Not Much !—It’s Good |Protection« ! OG 


ist Argument. 




































system the tax or ground rent would 
always bea known quantity, and merchants 
couid erect buildings for themselves or 
else find plenty of men ready to erect 
them on the promise of a fair return on 
the capital thus expended. The cranky 
Brewsters and the numerous smaller ob- 
structionists who now maintain unsichtly 
buildings on our leading streets would 
rapidly disappear under such a system and 
merchants would not find their rents in- 
creased, though they would be relieved 


from all taxes other than those levied on 
lund, 


well afford to pay eight per cent for all the 
|} gnoney he needs, and his manifest pree- 
perity makes it easy to obtain it. Under 
such circumstances his bills payable ac- 
| count would probably increase rather than 


Yet certainty of a steady business | of the letter as one in which Mr. line 
i of thi ‘withdraws his name so far as it is lis 
would obviate the main cause of this un- | * oat aN ala 3 aoe i 
certainty and maddening auxiety. Give | power to pees ye: atten “ 
. i anree aCivaie ..| pear to unite in doubting that the it- 
labor unrestricted access to natural oppor- Rees eee aie 
tunities and there will never be a dearth drawal in February ™ ¥: Ente ae ‘O- 
i i i 7 we 3 -. . er) . nw al * int 
Sues of raw materials. Give to the workmen | Vention from nominating 
In course of time there comes to sucha 


. oe tej une, 
; eae : | thus kept busy the full fruits of their tou . probability is “hat the withdray 
Rises VeUor of BRE Ee wun OF and we shail never fail to see a market Tie DE : 


aps rivals, by shins 1 : : . will prove etfective. There have been 
; perhaps rivals, by more pushing methods, forall the desirable things that ingenuity ae eed. sca bone, of sepals 
cut into his trade. Instead of borrowing ees A akilled: lab ‘oduce, | lt S Ss} i 
can fashion and skilled Jakor produce. } . : 1 for Bl: 
y rea g ‘oli . impatience with the clamor for Blain 
. money because he can make a good profit | 355 hes of judgment might be made, but a ae ara 
on it ever and above the interest he pays, ‘ ; ld hax + be enormous mistakes | 72Omination. John Sherman and oth 
~"? | they would have to ti py nee th GAG Ge 
sas a 10% 2 . are actively seekin e republican 
. dhe now has urgent need of 2 loan to meet in order to work disaster to every one— | °°” “ J Tee P ffect 
maturing obligations fur goods on hand ination, and whatever other effe 
| aka eae = ‘ such mistukes as never yet have been eae have ial ak le 
and worth what they have cost, but at for tl eat hue Wecimuiere aan Blaine’s letter may have if will, af le A committee appointed by the New 
eVas . rh Top rE e * * = : 7 : : 
present unsaluble without a great sacrifice. ene ae preicns ‘iis countey thanceould offer toany of his former supporters York chamber of commerce attended the 
. « F ‘ a %, «an ~ Ww * Ot hd * . fs 2 i . a ‘ : 
\ He sends for his broker again, but that eee ih . Ps : a: as prohtable niaukeb-at opportunity to join their fortunes W! meeting of the committee of railroads of 
individual is not so cheerfully confident. foe hae : oe ts mek had had money those of some other candidate. The eff the board of aldermen on Friday of last 
mF . A y Sa: \ é . ” ei : 
He says: “Mr. Blank, you have $60,000 : tle oe tae book elaine 466 bie of this may readily be so great that. @ week and informed the aldermen that 
: * ° i * = > P*, ‘ +4 ° 1 9, , * TY e ® . ry . 
aflout on this market, and I greatly fear rhe fi Spee a remem ha ea de Been attempt by Mr. Blaine to reconsider | Mayor Hewitt's message concerning rapid 
. : ; o find profita xchang Rearey: od eee ee ibaa 
that I cannot flout any more of your single free P pe sia ace may a cage ikares upaslt had bende sed by the chamber 
ame pi t ci er cent.” mes : 1e disappearance of Mr. ne fx of commerce. Morris K. Jesup, chair- 
Baneree at lee ee tay teu Have merchants not more reason than esapP fil haaraistinet oni es _Jesup 
back presently and declares that twelve ft decd EW EORETIOE KE On the political field will be a distinct gain man of the visiting committee, declared 
per cent is the best he can do. The ee ae tho remedies for the good morals and sound politics. His : that he was in favor of having the city un- 
merchant had better pay that than submit fee : a: ere uth. wwoducliod nomination would at once thrust questio dertake the work. Seth Low, ex-mayor of 
- a] 5 QJ a a Or % %, * 7 7 , ~ : ; 
to the loss of forcing his goods in the nour ioe ee a-ourtail fre ache of personal character into the canva Brooklyn, was wu member of the commit- 
market. Aa eel ae : His possible flighty and erratic foreijtee, und he declared that he emphatically 
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If the present laggar,qyence belonging to the old parties are 
ming tosee the value of some of the 








ight Spreading in the Ceal Regions. 
ELAND, Luzerne Co., Pa.—I would be 


subscribers this year that I did last, and 


. - a -L- i 
ant If there is now a turn for the better and | ‘PS one a - a aaa pl aierihnr policy would likewise be, made an isstigdorsed Mayor Hewitt's proposal that the 
oe prices rise the goods will probably go off, ee oe - es agid wether ‘aillstone If the republicans want to try the strengnew rapid transit lines should be owned 
et “he new rates be met and the merchant, patie iad ne of the protective idea they should Ppby the city. While mayor of Brooklyn, 
ae . mself, will have no hesitation in telling Si tang monory: aside everything that promises to compMfr, Low suid, he had daily occasion to re- 
inte @crony that at such a time a certain fall | ogy EVOLUTION OF THE REAL Es. | Cate the situation and nominate 2 Man yret that many public improvements in 
Dae in prices caught him so badly that he TATE BROKER. unblemished reputation on 2 high tanpat city had passed from the municipal 
nes actually had to pay twelve per cent; but if The Chicago real estate board recently | platform. Again, Mr. Blaine’s retiremehythorities. It is en couraging to thus find 
= things do not change the case is different. | had itsannual banquet, and, if the pictures | opens up to them a more creditakle anyigence from week to week that men of 
gs He will have to renew this last loan at | with which the Chicago Herald garnishes | hopeful course, Ja 
the twelve per cent. His credit falls to that | its report of the proceedings are accurate congress fails to do anything effective 
nee measure and he must pay twelve per cent | likenesses, the real estate brokers of that | ward tariff reform, the republicans who @rinciples embodied in the Syracuse plat- 

on all his other Joans, and money is harder | city are a jolly, well fed and prosperous committed to tari? revision and reductiolym, 
biter x get than it was when he paid but eight {| body of men. There were speeches, of | in their platform, might suddenly remem, 
ley MA ver cent. Unless there is a speedy change | course, and some of them were more in- | ber their broken pledges and come out. fol 
rely ‘or the better his credit will fall lower | teresting than the speakers themselves in- | tariff reform themselves. The change of, bas hippy to adhd: vomdoubiedis cam kee 
and till. The merchant begins to be talked | tended. front would be no greater than that which 
Lao 





wer by money lenders. Some one holding | Ex-Governor Hamilton said that during | they made with perfect ease on the STe€D-eed, hoped to do so, but the strike, which 
is paper goes to one of the lenders who | the early days in Illinois real estate brokers | back question. . been in existence in this neighborhood for 
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which it was used at that election, Iam most 
mightily opposed to the political or religious 
rights of any one being abridyed by those 
who deem themselves the especial favorites 
of divinity. : 
I could not get a STanparp in town last 
Saturday. The newsdealer said there had 
been a great demand for them. Heretofore 
I have been able to get them, and those 
which I have had have been worn so thin by 
borrowers that they are not. able to hold 
themselves together, and those who borrow 
them do not fail to “see the cat” and make 
the most earnest advocates of true democ- 
racy aud absolute individuality. After all, 
is it: not, as remarked by u most eminent 
gentleman, “‘only a question of intellectual 
development?” CHARLES LEIDY. 


Has tro Work fer a Living and So Dare Nor 
Sign His Name. 

Outympra, Washington Territory.—I first 
heard of THE StanparD about u year ago, 
when there was but a single copy to be 
found in the town. As yet we have no 
formal organization, but a few of us meet 
on Sunday. afternoon to talk and read 
and argue with one another, and we try 
our best to get people to discuss the 
question. Monopoly is well illustrated here 
by the concentration of our magnificent tim- 
ber lunds in the hands of the large mill cor- 
porations. AsIama laboring man, and de- 
pend on some of the officials for part. of my 
work please don’t publish my name. 

® Wesroor. 
The Lesson ofa Mitering Tool. 

NorwaALk, Conn.—I have upon the table on 
which I am writiug a mitering tool which 
cost me seventy-five cents in New York, 
while my co-laborer has one of the same style 
which he bought in Engiand costing nine 
pence, or eighteen cents. Now I would ask 
Mr. Victor A. Wilder or James Byrnshow lam 
benefited by paying fifty-seven cents more 
than my neighbor? Does it go to increase my 
wages! If so, what good is it tome? How 
much longer would my pen be should you cut 
ap inch from one end and add it to the other 
end? And, as “‘time is mouey,” would I not 
be wasting money by doing such an unreason- 
able act? In adding cr making believe add 
to a few industries are you not taking from 























Toronto Globe. 


Now, Montreal wants another pot ef public ~ 


money spent to make Moutreal a free port. | 
What tor! 
reduced. 


ports, to facilitate trade. 


more and export more. 

But is not the chief object of the protec- 
tionists to make us import and export fess? 

Yes, but we waut to increase importations 
in order that We may discourage them by m- 
creasing customs taxes which we will spend in. 
encouraging imports on which. we will levy 
more taxes to discourage imports, so that wa’ 
shall have to spend further money in encour- 
agiug imports on which we: can levy more 
taxes to discourage imperts—aad so on ad in- 
finitum. . 

Now, is not this absurd?) Wedo not mean 
the next foregoing paragraph—the absurdity 
of which we cheerfully -admit to-be undenia- 
ble—but the situation. Here we are taxne 
ourselves black in the face for the purpose of 
strangliog our import and 
Then having added millicns to our customs 


‘taxation, we propose to add millions to our — 


debt in order that we may reduce freight | 
rates in order that we may. offset customs 
taxation. ; as ny 
What do our lords the manufacturers say_ 
to this insidious attempt to place the “pauper 
fabur” of Eurepe ina position to “ruin” thig: 
country by Hoodiag it with cheap goods? 





No. Landlords Yet on the Rivers. 
Burlington, Iowa, Justice. pe 


The laborers of Burlington, andthe mer- 
chants and citizens and other parties whom. 


these laborers patronize have reason to be” 


thankful that the “‘trusts’ nave not yet. se- 
cured from cougress or some. other usurping 
authority the exclusive ownership of the Mis- 
sissippi, otherwise the surface of that stream: 
would be like that of the earth, private prop- 
erty, Whose owners would neither eut ice nor 


the owners would demand all they could get 
as rent, the ice men would cut down. wages, 
the men would cumpete for empioyment and 
both sides would combine—no, the employers. 
would combine and the laborers conspire: 
strikes and luck outs would take place on the 
river and the ice lords, water lords, untaxed 
or lightly taxed, wouid draw their rents reg- 
ularly and enjoy the confficts between capital 
and labor as the landlords do under the pres» 
ent tax system. Ms 







So that freight charges can be 


Why? To reduce the cost of European poh 
goods laid down in Montreal, to stimulate ex- ee 


With what object! So that we cam: import uae : 




















export trade. cS ‘ 
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HE NEW YORK POST OFFICE ENPLOYES. 


ew Many Hours a as Docsa Carricr 
Werk?—The Lect of Luguisitorial Discie 

“pline Vpen the Force. 

- Whatever may be thought iu New York of 

= public servants cenerally, the letter car riers, 

sa body, possess the hearty good will of the 

“gmass of the citizers. The fact thata man 
holds the position ef letter carrier is com- 
“gmon)y accepted as evidence that he is day by 
day punctually and unfailingiy performing 2 
tedious anc often vexatious task. It is also 
considered ih:t the duties of a carrier re- 
quire intelligent iaber. He must be sober aud 
fndustrious. He wust possess qualifications 

“gmucn above those of the man who can coni- 
mand only the wages of common labor. His 
place is one cf trust. It might be thought, 
therefore, that his lct would be as comforta- 
ble as be micht reasonably hope for, especial- 
‘Ay as heisia the employ of the general gov- 

- @yament, which is, as a rule, made to pay 
liberally for its service, and the esteem and 
good will of the public might be expected to 

- Belp to make his berthaneasy one. * 

But Uncle Sam’s munificence bas uct been 
invoked to the exteut of compensating the 
letter carriers of New York toa point above 
what they might earn in private employmeut 
for the same ameunit of work, and the inert 
great public has exerted very little influence 

fm assisting them to remedy positive griev- 
ances under which they have long suffered. 
Their case has been up fer gdberal discussion 
for some vears. Congress has had some de- 

- bate ower it, a commission glanced at it once 
for a bricf while, sympathetic citizens turned 
out fo mass meetings held for the purpose of 

- presenting ii tu the public, the newspapers, 
mud the post office authorities, and the 

methods of orvanized labor were employed to 

«compel a hearing of itat quarters whence re- 

Hef was quite confidentiy expected. Never- 

“theless, the letter carrier to-day follows his 
accustomed weariscme routine the same as 
ever, and his burden of cares have nut been 
aightened by a particle. 

It might be suppesed that, with some littic 
test of the endurance of bis legs and of his 
ability to read superscriptions, the trials of the 
Jetter carrier would beatanend. There is, itis 

- true, litte to learn ix the simpie act of earry- 

- §ng the mail. The carrieris on hard at the 
seficeatéo’clock. He st once proceeds to “sect 
~ wp bisroute,” as he terms the work of arrang- 
4ng in separate packages the city letters, out- 
of-town mail letters, postal cards and vews- 
“papers. Then he counts the pieces of each 
@lass and arranges them in the order of the ! 

houses on his route of delivery. A route is 
served by two carriemrs At half-past 7 
they start on their first trip. Thence for- 
asard during the day the two “parituers” 
set out alternate! iy on a number of delivery 
trips, the bezinring of each being timed by a 
schedule. This is what the public sees of the 
earrier’s work, and littie heed is given as to 

-awhat else falls in the line of his duty. What 

“eis seen todo seems easy enough. and per- 
haps not too much for his well beins. 
Sut the carrier can explain that ke dees 
gore than simply carry mail. 

The post office seperintendents officially re- 
gard the actual performauce of carrving the 
mail as the carrier's only work, and they keep 

gt each stutionatima bovk in which is en- 
tered arecord of the number of hours a day 
each carrier is engaged in delivering mail. It 
3sreally, however, according to this methed 
“Qt recscuing, when the carrier is not at work 
that bis troubies are deepest, namely when 
he is “setting up” his route, searching the 
directory for the possible Cesinution of let- 
“ters bearing “buad” addresses, looking over 
the station “ge? f for records of jeiters prob- 
ably belonging to resideats of his route, and 

“Jegging™ letters misdirected or frum any 
ther cause undeliverabie on his route. 

“The curious distincticn of the post office 
ficials between what is work and what is 
mot work in the dxily duties of a carrier led 
the New York postinaster into contradictory 

~ aofficial statements a few yearsago. Thefact 
‘svas pointed out on the floor of the heuse of 
representatives by Congressman Crain in a 
@ebate on the eighi Hour DH] in July, 1886. 
The New York postmaster had reported on 
ne occasion that the average day’s work of 
the carriers of this city was but eight hours 
and thirty minutesin length. When, however, 

“@nanotber occasion he was asked to state 
“syhat would be the effect ef the eight-hour 

Jaw in New York, he said it would require 
him to ask for an additional force of 500 car- 
viers. Tir. Crain said if it was a fact that. 
the 703 carriers then employed worked only. 
eight hours and a bait, he Hew. law would | 

“Mecessitate an merc Y So aos -five 
men. The truth wv 
~ gmauufact rred to su. 
warriers “‘thne”? in | 
consumed in deliv. 

: ee wade to apt 


- book farce, a. 
_ pected soon t« 
the ane whieh 


perform. ie -Omoisd Post ‘Omee Cireuiar, 7 


ix} but Ahiot’ fo 
coutains a : 


public 
“iss. “or 


which isissucd wee 
yeireulaticn or disy: 
“offenses and peuuha 
the names and positions of the post office eu 
uployes of the city found derelict in their duty 
~@uring ihe week previous, with the punish- 


gment imposed ia each case in conse ience. | 


o Neglect to pre cmpily “Joe” undeliverable 
gmail, and negiect 10s 
go as to be abie to gess that amon the mis- 
-a@irected letters some are meant for. people con 
his route, are punish rable by the suspeusion or 
‘Gine of the curricr. Faihive to ascertain {rom 
“fhe directory the correct address of a 
-“dDindly” addressed Jeticr, and failure to in- 
terpret a notice of removal in the record 
- book, are alsu cri:nes in the suveriutendent’s 
eatendar. The cfficial list of misdemeanants 
‘$s on an a2verave about twenty a week. 
The fine imposed on clerks is usual lly #2, 
wend the tern of suspension on carriers a 
“day cr two, vct the otferse recorded is nut in- 
Frequently what to ile outsider scems to be 
simply au oversight incidental to work that 
§s offen necessarily done in great huste. 
References wre made in th 1¢ official circular to 
--ajolatien of “Order So. 1,760, or “Order No. 
3,560," which suzgests that w imulliplicity of 
- orders may have some ething to do with the 
baggard appeurauce of the average ictter 
ewarrier. The weisht of the on his 

shoulders may bc in:agined from the fact that 
- from 10,000 to 14,000 ictiegrs are “logged” on 
some routes in cue yeur. In uddition, 400 re- 
moval notices a year is not unusual, with 
*‘publishers’ removal notices” heaped on top 
of the loac. 
There is at ivast one carricr en the New 
Work force whe has a methodical and 
statistical mind united with a determination 
to put these traits to gocd use should a con- 
gressioral commission ever iuvite him to 
come forward to testify before it, promising 
hhim at the same time protection from the 
resultant spitework of the superinterdents. 
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the number of hours a day that he worked 
during & period extending over. several 
months, plas sundry notes of his observa- 
tions of things going on in the post office 
from day. to day during that time. For the 
eighty day "s beginning Nov. 27, 1886, and end- 
ing Feb. * <2, 1587, be worked cu au uverage 
trclye hours and twenty-seven miuutes a 
day. The average was brought down some- 
what by the four holidays—Thanksgiving 
day, Christmas, New Year’s aud W ashine- 
ton’s Birthday—which came along in that 
time. Jo Christmas week he was seventy- 
five hours on duty; in New Year's week 
seventy-six hours and forty-five minutes. In 
one other week he worked eizhty-nine hours 
and twenty-five minutes. The lowest week 
was seventy hours. There were weeks in 
which he never saw his children awake 
from Monday morning until the next Suaday. 

The mail collector, the man who bends 
almest dcuble under an immense sackfu! of 
n.2il as he makes his way to the post office, 
aud who is on down-town routes called a 
“Jackass” by the small boys, has it, on the 
hole: somewhat easier than the carricr. His 
mental burdens are less. “Logs” and “re- 
moval notices” do not haunt him in his sleep 
like nightmares. The envied up-town col- 
lector has simply the pleasant task of trot- 
tiug from eightcen to twenty-two milesa day, 
stopping atallthe street muil boxes on his 
way und gathering in their contents. He must 
not deviate from the route laid down for him, 
or skip a single box, lest he be suspended. 
When he takes up with his :ccupztion, his 
weight being usually 140 to 160 pounds, he 
has “pefore him the enjoyable prospects of 
tr..ining down to bone and muscle ouly—when 
he will weigh most likely 110 to 125 pounds. 
In winter, uniinveded by a iong, heavy over- 
ecat, the wearing of which would be con 
trary to regulations, he has the opportunity 
to keep Warm by much ecngenial exercise. 
Sometimes he goes three miles ut arapid pace 
inthe face of a cutting, icy wid, while peo- 
ple generally are hugging “the stoves, Then 
it is that he reflects that during the next sum- 
mer the generous sua wil! thaw him out. 

The substitute letter carrier, who works 
long hours for what he may chance to earn 
while carrying special delivery letters and 
working for regul: ar ecarricrs, earning about 
as much as a porter in a store on short 
hours, is constantly on his trial for good 
behavior befere a  superiniendent, who 
may ‘favor him or not. In consequence, 
he is not over independent. When he 
is sent down to the general post oftice 
for stamps and gets no pay for it, and 
finds cn his return that several special de- 
livery letters which should have brought him 

eight cents apiece, have been, contrary to 
regulations, sent out by regular carriers, he 
aces not give voice to all his sentiments. He 
tries to considerately remember that the city 
postmaster gets -redit in his surpius for the 
special delivery money saved from the sub-, 
stitutes. The substitute endeavcrs to qualify 
himself for a reguiar position by frequently 
working from 4 a.m. to 12 p. m., and com- 
forts himself by retlecting that the clerks 
sometimes goon duty at 8 o'clock one morn-- 
ing and remain at their post until 7 the next. 

During the past year much energy has 
been expended by the lesser authorities of 
the New York post office in breaking the 
spirit of such employes as were suspected of 
being members of a labor organization. The 
tactics pursued was the selection of such men 
as were past the vigor of their youth, and 
had large families dependent upon them, and 
applying the official screws to them until the 
poor victims reluctantly confessed what they 
knew or had beard of what was going on 
among their fellow employes in connection 
with organized lator. As a result, at one 
time a list of twenty-eight names was ex- 
hibited to bis force by a station superintend- 
ent as those of “suspects,” and ail 
were required, on pain of disagreeable 
consequences in case of refusal, to sigu a 
declaration that they thereby severed all con- 
rection with the proscribed organization, At 
another station sixtcen men were disciplined 
in the sameimanuer. After such manner have 
happier conditions been established by the 
superintendents. Peace reigns and all the em- 
pieyes are placidiy, automatically perform- 
ing their work. They read withovt a thought 
of criticism of the abrupt rejection of the pe- 
tition of the commitiee representing the 
clerks of fifty-three free delivery cities to 
tke postmaster of New York, that he permit 
them tu invite the co-operation of the clerks 
in his jurisdiction in asking congress to give 
‘postal clerks better terms. They read, also, 
without the flicker of a gleam of satisfaction, 
that the postmaster general hes rebuked the 
autocratic New York postma ster. They have 
bowed their heads to the yoke—they are 

a model, loyal workingmen. 

A ray of hope, however, occasionally comes 
to the posi effice employe from the direction 
of Washicgton. . Congressmen Cox, Merri- 
man and McAdoo have introduced at the 
“present session a bill to imerease their 
sularies, shorten their hours, and allow 
“them vacations. A. vetition signed by sev- 

eral thousand New York business men may 
have svine efiect toward producing its pas- 
snge. The new postmaster general has ac- 


4 tually recognized the right of the clerks to 
| petiuion éoneress for legislation in their be- 


half A better day may be dawning for the 
| post-cflice employes. But the fact remains 
thatin America wages are so low generaliy 
that men of intelligence and character can be 
found by th« thousands anxious te hold the 
postions now filled by the post office serfs. 


Talk About the Measaxo Leads to Talk 
About Genuine Free Trade. 

MONTREAL, Canada.—I am glad to be able 
to say that the single tax is making good 
progress here. There is no longer any diffl- 
-cuity. in finding men to discuss its merits with. 

I took a trip through Vermont afew weeks 
ago, and Was much surprised to find what 
progress our cause has made in that con- 
servative old state. Conversaticns which I 
listened to and took part in on the subject of 
President Cleveland’s late messa ge allseemed 
somchow to end with: “Well, what about 
Henry George’s free trade?’ And then there 
wus sure to be a discussion, in which the grand 
central idea of the uy gle tax always found a 
chum pion. 

You are right in discouraging the running 
of a candidate by the united labor party at 
the next presidential election. It will not do 
to waste any shots. 1am satisfied the demo- 
crats are doing our work for us, perhaps bet- 
ter than we can do it ourselves. 

With such a hand of noble men and women 
as are engaged ‘i in the new crusade, leading 
the van of thought, why should we waste time 
and money to get votes? Would it not be 
best to take the money required to run an 

! election and place at least six STanDARDS in 
every town in every state in the Union? 
liuclose $2 for some tracts to distribute 
among railroad men, farmers, clerks and 
others. iL. L. PELTIER 


Believes in Capturing. a,B5ingio State. 

I heartily agree wita those who believe in 
concentrating our forceson one state. And 
the state of New York should be the first 
attacked, because our friends in that state 
have had two years’ experience and have be- 
come experienced workmen, while in other 
states mace are only apprentices. 
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THE SLAUSHTER OF THE “hat he workea | THE SLAUGHTER GF THE INNOCENTS. 


t 
A Paysician Points Out How bt Siberia 
Social System Denics the Ris ease: 
Land Monopoly as & Pareut of 


BaLTmore, Maryland. —It may be of - 
terest to the readers of THE StaNDARD aes I 
serve the effects that may be expected to fol 
low the single tax zeform from the stand- 


poiut of a medical practitioner. 

That a large number of infants 
in every city, especiaily during the summer 
months, is a fact that everybody knows. 
They die simply for the want of the proper 
amount of oxygen needed to keep them alive. 
They are excluded from this gift of nature by 
the present laws governing society. To ex 
plain this idea more clearly it is necessary 
that I shouid relate my personal experience 
of ecnversion to the George idea, which hap- 


pened about five years 1g0. 

During the summer months I was fre- 
quently called to see children suffering from 
that peculiar disease known as cholera in- 
fantum. It is principaily characterized by 
peculiar and profound depression ef the 
nervous system. Its syrmptoms are somewhat 
analogous tou What we should find in partial 
suiYoeztion, and from the same ‘cause—the ab- 
sence of oxygen in the air. Drugs as reme- 
dies in this disease are of liutie avail. The 
oniy possible hope of saving the little one’s 
life les in getting it a supply of air. So we 
send :t to the ecuntry or en excursions. The 
charitably disposed have established “fresh 
air fund” free excursions, and 2 philanthropic 
gentleman of our city has endowed a nobie 
sanitarium, where mothers and children are 
ted and lodged in the country free of all 
charge. But notwithstanding wl! these make- 
shift ‘remedies, the annual massacre of the 
innocents ecntinues. And it will always con- 
tinue until we get the single tax on land val- 
ues, for this reason, that all these renedies 
are merely palliative, and not preventive. 

So long as the causes of infant morality 
are not abolished we cannot even pretaid to 
secure to the people those rights to ‘‘lifs, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness” which we 
pretentiously announce to the world as “un- 
alienable.” The liitie ones of cuurse have 
never bartered away these rights, bit their 
fathers have and for not even a “ness of 
pottage.” 

Ia Baltiore,. asin every other larg city,- 
we find crowded centers alternatel; with 
large ares of vacant land. If you vish to 
save your families’ lives you add sanitiy ar- 
rangemeuts to your house, bringing more 
light, air and water to the vurious ooms. 
Then along comes the tax gathcrer unc fines 
you by an increase of faxes. 

The vacant lunds of our cities are surces 
of disease. Many localities that a guera- 
tion ayo were sources of mnu'aria have been 
rendered healthy by the improvements. Siag 
from a furnace dumped in a marsh wil do 
more for the permanent removal of mlaria 
than all the quinine ofa drug shop. Conump- 
tion in many cascs might be prevente: and 
the hereditary tendency would probaby be- 
come extinct, possibly in one generation. The 
same is true of diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
the other zymotic diseases. 

The medical science of the future wil aim 
to fight disease by preventing it. Phlysiians 
are ‘being compelled to study the rmote 
causes of : disease; and Ihave no doubt;hey 
Will place first op the list of these cat. the 
private ownersnip of laud. And in thisway 
they will form a body of missionaries nt te 


be despised. Their training makes therapt 
to see the evils around them, and renmers 


them willing to accept anything within the 
bounds of reason in the way of remedy. | 
flatter myseli that more progress is to be ex 
pected through their agency than throug! 
that of either the clerical or legal professions 
when once the single tax is fairl ¥ presented 
tothem. Their associations are closer to the 
people from the ‘“‘cradle to the grave” than 
either clergymen’s or lawyers’, and they 
know the trials of the masses better. 

There will probably be poverty for genera- 
tions to come, due to hereditary traits of 
character developed under our present sys- 
tem, but there is nothing truer in modern 
science than that tliese evil traits ia the in- 
dividual tend to disappear, just as bereditary 
physica] diseases disappear if the conditions 
are favorable. There seetns to be a constant 
effort of nature to “‘return to first principles? 
and evolve a normal man. The only obstacle 
to this change lies in ‘‘man’s inhumanity to 
man,” which finds its most pronounced ex- 
pression in our laws which permit a few to 
oppress the many by withholding from them 
their just rights in the soil from which all 
must draw their subsistence. 

I may at some future time write something 
concerning the economic conditions surround. 
ing the practitioner of medicine himself, and 
with this objeecs in view lL would like to hear 
from THE STANDARD medical readers any 
facts bearing on the matter. 

Ws. H. Hinz, M. D. 
1438S E. Baltimore street. 
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The Weodyard Charity in Toronto. 
Toronto Globe. 

A deputation of the House of industry 
directorate waited upon Mayor Clarke 
yesterday morning to talk over ‘the “tramp” 
question. 
one hundred persons sought temporary 
shelter at the house, and as ‘there is nothing 
for them to do in the shape of work the 
solution is rather perplexing. Foymer!- 
tramps werc compelled to saw wood for a 
couple of hours daily, but more wood was 
piled up than could be disposed of. and this 
punishment was abandoned. The result of 
Toronto’s philanthropic treatment of tramps 
is that every year they swarm into town 
rapidly iu increasing ratio. The deputation 
consisted of Rev. A. d. Baldwin, & J. All- 
worth, George Goulding, Henry 
and Chas. Burns. His worship was supporied 
by Aldermen MeMillan and Carlyle and the 
city commissioner. Various propositions 
were made for utilizing the physical enercy 
of the applicants for relief, but the schemes 
ei apaite were not of a beneficial character, 

ing merely such useless labor as buiiding 
snow forts and the knocking them down, ete. 
A suggestion was made to set these men 
working cleaning culverts and gutters, but it 
was said that the adoption of ‘the lucal im- 
provement by-law would make this an im- 
possibility. (This is amistake, by the wey, 
asthe city can do the work and assess it 
against the property, as it will have ‘to do in 
all matters of street cleaning.) If any 
reasonabie scheme can be devised for eh 
ploying men out of work and the House of 
industry indigeuts, the nayor is prepared to 
give it his favorable consideration; meal- 
while the question is in abeyance. 
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Abelish Taxes on Industry and the Rest 
Will Follow. 
Central New Jersey Herald. 

Anti-poverty is a good thing if accomplisit 
aW@le. We favor such a theory from top t 
bottom. Itissaid that Elizabeth has more 
believers in the McGiyia idea than any 
other city in the states. An organization of 
that character has been perfected here under 
glowing auspices. There is one thing tne 
society holds as a cardinal principie that we 
eat and heartiiy indorse, and that is “to 
abo. all taxes upon industry.” ‘Tat is a 
democratic doctrine of sacred, we may SAY, 
origin, dating back to the political disserta- 
tions once mouthed by Thomas Jefferson. 
Let us abolish all taxes on industry and 
brains as rapidly as aneeltigers Congresses 


CRB be us enabling acth 


It appears that last night rearly | 
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MR, POST’S CL CLASS. 


Sethe Sa es 
How the Study of “Procvess aad Poverty” Is 
Purstied—Tho Programma for Puture 

Meetings. 

On last Wednesday evening the aittendauce 
at Mr. Post’s lecture in the small meeting hall 
of the Cooper union wus sufficient to fill the 
room. A dozen ladies were in the 2 zudience, 


which included people of ‘all conditions in. life.- |. 


Mr. Post spoke with the aidof brief notes, and 
as he proceeded illustrated some of his leading 
points by diagrams which he drew upon a 


blackboard. His theme for the evening Was. 


chapter 3, book 8, ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
“The Proposition Tried by. the Canons. of 
Taxation.” 

Mr. Post said that as communal wants in- 
crease with population, and taxes conse- 
quently must be increased, so also does rent 
increase. Economic rent, the result of the 
growth of population, is the fund from which 
taxes shouldbe drawn. The products of labor 
should net be taxed. Aside from the obvious 
tncral grounds cn which economic reat could 
be taxed, it would appear piain that, tried by 
the canons of taxation, the propos.tion to tax 
that rent@vould hold good. First, the ap- 
plication of the tax would bear as lightly as 
possible upon production. A tax ‘upon rent 
would not bear on production at all. The 
rent for land value was already the tax of a 
landiord upon a tenant, and if all of it were 
Aken for communal purposes in taxes, there 
would be no greater burien upon tne labor of 
the tenant than before. But an effect certain 
to fellow would be the elimination of land 
speculation. Laud now hid out of use and 
producing nothing would either be put to use 
by the holder or transferred to some one whe 
would use it. : 


The manner in which the tax on land-values. 


would operate as to land held out of use was 
shown byadiagram. It beine supposed, as 
un example, that there were tive classes cf 
land represented by five spaces in a square 
and mariced 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4, the value increas- 
ine from 0 to 4, and that half the landin all 
the spaces save the lowest, was held or specu 
lation, the result of a tax to the full extent on 
land values would open up-to production all 
the Jand in spaces | and 2, the margin of culti- 

ration rising to the line betw een 2 and 3. If 
the space 0 bad represented before the im- 


position of the tax iand open to the free 


application cf lubor, at that time the returns 
to labor would, by the law-of rent, be only 0 
in the four higher classes of land. “But when. 


by m cans of the tux the next higher spaces, . 


1 and 2, were opened to labor, the yield to 


labor in spaces 3 und + must be equal to thas. 


from the land of highest value open to iabor, 
namely 2, and if the tax were. so adjusted as 
te take all the Jand 5 
its amount would be represented by 1 for 
space 8, and 2. for space 4. Opportunity. 


wy, ow fe 


would thus: be equal to labor in every class of 


land. 
When taxes-are placed on the products of 


labor the tendency is to reduce the ameunt | 
A tax on houses resulted in! . 


of the product. 
fewer houses or cheaper houses. A man‘hav- 
ing a capital of $1,000 would, LU there were no 
tax on houses and no capital required to. pre- 


cure a lct, put his $1,000 unhesitatingly in wu > “> 


house. But if a lob were first to be bought, 


and a house, if built, to be taxed, probably > — 
So ail taxes on the: y 


he ‘ould not build. 
‘prodect- 2 wo Lettre tand “tu. 


prodvets, inter ore with business, and bear on 

wage. 
Inthe second place, the land value tax 
be easily and cheaply - collected. 


Aismenvc:' 


need be no such horde of office hoiders. | 


present are employed by the govern- 
Customs and internal revenue offices 

be aboHshed. 
perform a part of the function of tax 
ior. If he did-he could not be bribed:to 
igthe tax less. He would charre all: he 
eet. The real collectors need to be 2 
undful in the United States as com 
with the number. new in office. Land 
sof doors. Its value is known <to all. 
ifr land nor value could. be secreted. 


and holder could swear at the tax office, 
men now who live well and are sup- 
to possess wealth in some form, that he | 


rorth nothing. 

x should fall on the ultima te paye ers If 

d be shifted from-A to B and then to C, 
on, each would collect from ‘the next: 


ly the tax buta proiit on it, and the |. 
gan, the cousumer, would not only pay | 
For. 
axon fireworks is one 


¢ but, the accumuiated profit cn it, 
le, the customs t 
cd per cent. The importer. PAYS, SAY, 
for a lotot. fireworks aud. $1,000 tux. 
ve ec3thbim 32,000. Assuming that his 
is twenty per event, he sel!s for” $2400. 
olesaler, buying for that:sum and-sell 
a twenty per cent prolif, $489, sels for 
The retailer who has paid the latter. 
Hing also uta twenty per cent: profit, 
@cecives $3,456. If, however, there were 
. the same lot of fireworks, Deine trans- 
vat a profit of twenty per cent to each 
, torough the same hands, weuld ad- 
4 in price from $1,000 to $1,: 200, to $1,-Ho, | 
28—just one-half of the cost to the con- 
when a tax..of © $1,000 had «been 
‘The $728 in exeess of .a twenty 
ent profit on $1,009 would’ go- in 
on the tax to the various grades of 
sin the goods. And they: must’ make 
fofit ou their capital invested in their. 
puless; or, in other words, get the average 
reps for capital, or they would go out of. 
a Bless yielding less than that and enter 
on¥aelding as much as the general return. 
tax on the value of land could not be 
shed. The laudlorad could not advance his 
resto reimburse himself for the tax, as he, 
spkipg generall; y, now receives all that he 
ci possibly impose, just as every man in 
buapss obtains the highest price that he.can 
fom goods. Ita landiord were to try to 
sh} his Jand velue tax on a tenant, the latter 
wd be free to move upon open land. 
qidiuz to the diagram the speaker showed 
thsif a landlord were to endgavor to force 
a fant to pay more for the use of land than 
thitiax upon it, the latter would have ubuned- 
anopportunity on unoccupied land to ear 
me than the landlord would leave him. 
Tre Proposed tux would conform to the third 
econ of taxation—it would be certain. It 
walld be easy to detect attempts aé corrap- 
tiote An expert acccuntant would net: be 
necéSsary to discover. irregularities. If a 
real.estate denier is asked as to the value 
of @ house and Jot up town, his. reply 
will be that he musi see the house be- 
fore being able to give an auswer. But 
ithe is asked to tell the value of a lot, he 
mrely needs to know the location and he can 
wate a close estimate upon it. Under the 
pibent conditions of society, the average 
€n cares little about what the assessment 
é land may be. If he is not a land owner, it 
ters not tohim whether one vacant lot is 
d only fifteen per cent while the next is 
gd forty per cent. Many a land owner, too, 
Mautious as to giving information about in- 
alities in assessments, for he may himseli 
; Fe land assessed at values that would not 
pr investigation. Citizens know that the 
 2mount of the tax levy is te be raised in 
PONS Ways, and 43. mile, so long as they 
ds weir OWD persons grievously ay 


value in spaces 3 and 4, 


warolha 7). 


The. landlord himself: 


“sugar Ting. 


pressed, fee do not séek to alter r the work of | 
the assessors. But if men: in general were 
taxed directly on the value of land, every 


citizen’s interest in taxution would be 4 lively -|- 


one, A fair appraisal would be the result. 

The fourth canon—that taxes should fall 
equally on ail—would be ebserved in the land 
value tax. Men say, fallaciously, that taxa- 
tion shouid:de luid on these best able to pay 
it, but-they overlook the fact that so long as. 
“taxes are put on tho products of labor, the 
middle and poorer classes pay the most monee: 
in taxes, for- . is the consumer who 
reached by the tax at last. The land ealue 
tax is one impused on a privilege according 
to its value. It makes no: difference what a 
man earns, he should pay for that privilege. 
Fairness and justice would require that if pos- 
sible he be left with all he earned. above the 
price of his privilege. The lecturer had once 
been asked if it wouid be fair that the owners" 
of the Equitable building, valued at $4,600,000 
—the structure, $3.000,000; the lot, $1,600,000— 
should pay no more. than a buildiag. near by 
worth © 2,000,000—the’ structure, | Si, 009,000; 
the lot, $1,000,000. The reply was that 
the owners of each Were - getting. 
from the community an opportunity 
created by the needs of the community that 
had been capitalized at $1,000,0U0. Bach 
ought to pay that value surely. AIL above 
the tax on that amount would, under the. 
present system of taxation, fall om the ten- 
ants. ee 

A levy on the products of labor not only 
permitted. a manufacturer to: make a profit 
on the tax, but in some industries it enabled 
a monopoly to be established. When there 
was an internal revenue tax of matches the 

upply fell undex the control of a monopoly. 
It was enabled by buying $100,000 worth of 
stumps from the goveramenut to procure a 
discount on them sufficient to make and sell 
‘matches at costand still havea profit, and thus 
drive out competitors, That Goue profit abund- 
antly followed frora a rise in the price... The 
tendency ia the manufacture of cigars and 
liquors is also toward monopoly from. similar 
causes. . For the purpose of destroying 
monopoly such taxes. should be abolishea. 
As people would see the iniquity or the un- 
fairness of each form of taxation, as com- 
pared with that on Jand values, they would 
desire to abandon it. Necessarily, then, the. 
“movement toward a: single tax must be step 
by step—unless a revolution were to take 
‘place. There is now a movement to centralize 
taxation on rea! estate. Let it be done, 
and when it is accomplished none will see 
more quickly than house owners that houses 
should be as exempt from taxes as any other 
of the products of labor. If aitax on land: 
values alone were established, it-would be 
difficult to begin to tax any.one product of 
Jabur to the exclusion of the rest. The men 
interested would strenuously object. 

After a summury of his lecture Mr. Posi 
called the roll of bis class, which now 
‘numbers 160 persons, and as their names 
were called several members rose and ipter- 
rogated him or made suggestions rclative to - 
the questions discussed in the lecture. 

A gentleman said he believed it would be 
well for those who are interested in bringing 
about the single tax if inquiries were in- 
ea. as to the assessments on vacant lots. 

“were caused -to-be assessed at their 

ie they would soon be put. to. use, 

-iuid show that the advocates of the 

-y.zht, and an interest’ would be 

the ir work. 

ure inquired if a shanty town on 
possible under a land 

ix. Mr. Dost said that, land being free 

225, roves yon is an be forortl to live in a 


A ‘gentlem in said it was not an ankiowa 
trick “for an owner of 2 building erected for 
business purposes. £0 hold it yacant at a hich 
rental, rather than rent it low, so as to bar- 
‘gain for a-price from a buyer based on a 
rental somewhere near that at which it. was. 
held. Mr. Post said this was merely 2° form | 
of land value speculation. 

A gentleman inquired whether the social or- 
ganization ensuing upon the abolition of all 
taxes save the one advecated: would not be 
-promotive of co-operation. Mr. Post replied 
‘it. certainly would for healthy, Voluntary 
forms of co-operation.” 

A gentleman desired to be made clear as to 
the distinction between selling value and 
rental value ot land. Mr. Post said that he 
cused the term selling value simply because it 
is generally applied. ‘The single tax. would 
eventually. be made. on rental value. The 


| 
| 


‘Among: the. mary ‘signs oe ‘the BDosTess 
which tt ie anti-poverty cause is ma! king there 
are none mOTe encouraging than the aggres- 
sive energy with which i i ocates are con 
pelling aitcatione 
-the press. Thee 

show thas in Se 
single tae are 


. pavers. The 
letter: ao ae Toronto 


det is a 


very 
to 

sion Work Yin last Bric funy’ ssue,, and your 
remarks with reference to the poverty and 
distress in ‘Yorento certainly deserve more 
than ordinary consideration. You tell us, 
‘what. we know is true enough, that “these 
who have been instrumental in relieving 
the. necessities of such people could tell bar- 
rowing tales of cold and hunger, patiently 
borne, practically in the midst of plenty.” It 


does seem strange why there. should be such 


poverty and cruel ‘sulYering among ths poor 

of the city while many hundreds of dollars 

were absolutely squandered in providing for 

the eight hundred or the thousand of Toronto's 

well-to-do people who spent such a pleasant 

evening at the grand bail at Government. 
house last week. It may be true that a ball 

of this kind now and again isa necessity to. 
give the requisite eclaé.to the society season, 

but to the minds of many the thought will 

occur that such scenes are a terrible satire on 
our society, which can thus enjoy itself while, - 
to use your own words, ‘‘were they to make 
a tour of the ,poorer localities. their hearts 
would bleed, and doubtless so would ‘their 

pockets, for the unhappy poor.” And this 

‘brings me to consider three other questions, 

namely: What is the cause of. this bitter. 
poverty? what is the best way to relieve 

poverty? and why are these poverty-stricken... 
people herded together in all large cities in 

*€poorer localities?” It is generally admitted 

that the cause of poverty is the scarcity of | 
opportunities to labor. If this is so, the best 
way to relieve poverty is to create more op- 
portunities to labor. 

Now, how best to secure this very desirable 
object is one of the most ‘important questions. § 
of the day.. A great many theories which it | 
was claimed would soive the problem have 
been put forward, but have proved inefficient: 
the latest theory, that of taking the taxes off 
income, personalty and imprevements, | and. 
coucentrating them on land values only, is at- 
tracting a great deai of attention. Its lead- 
ing advocate, Mr. Henry George, has ad-. 
Ve ~need his. urcuments with ability and cour- 
age; while all over the land believers in the 
doctrine are advocating their claims with a 
persistency which shows that. they are thor- 
oughly convinced ofthe righteousness of their 
cause. If, by taxing Ja ind values only, peo- 
ple who are ab present holding parcels of 
-vacant land wou'd be compelled to. either 
use the land. themselves or to throw it 
on the market, so that any who wanted 
could use it, a staggering blow would be 
struck at the primary cause of the poverty; * 
because, with ali this land open for use, op-. 
portunities for labor would be open for 
thousands of people who under. our present 
system are condemned to poverty because 
there is no work for them. to do. It is 
likewise now very generally. conceded that 
the “unearned increment” should. go to he 
community, and not into the pockets of pri- 
vate individuals. But ancther very strong — 
argument in favor of the single tax is this, 
that under that system the “poorer localities” 
of large cities would disappear, for land 
wou!d not then be so scarce as it seers to be 
at present, and there would then be no. need 
of building houses on the rear as well as the 
front of lots, to the detriment of religion 
virtue and morality, as is done right here in 
this good city éf Toronto; nor of building the 
tenement houses of the larger cities—these. 
terrible evidences of the need of Christian 
brotherhood in the: midst of our ‘boasted civil 
ization. 

a i would ask if our present systens of allow 
ing men to hold parcels of. and, and sell this 
land only with the proviso that the ‘buyer wil 
build a house to.cost not. less than a rk 
‘sum,. is 


“menace to the.¥ 


-selHing value of land is now only the reatal | 


value. capitalized. 


A gentleman asked if a landlord could be. 
a square tax collector. | Mr. Post explained 


Under such a. sy em aoe 
dency to draw ash 


‘the rich and th 


that circumstances, especially the general in- { 


terest in. taxation, would oblige him te be SO... 
In the pe riod of tr ansition, before tax 

iand values reached neur the pein 

-rental value, the dandlo 

of his present advantag 

as. a mk Leen of is 


‘tion: Ie sist alwaya® be oeabered 
ever, that the primary purpose of the. pr 
posed land reform and of the single tax w 
not: the collection ofa fund. from the un 
earned i duerement, but was the frecing of met 
by restoring to them their rights. gia “the Mate, [ 
ural sources. of wealth. 


gether and of ne 
certain | sectio S, 


an equal right 


A gentleman explained the: Bewih of the ae 


-He said that it ih Were not. for 
the custoins duty there would be thousands | 
of sniall sugar--milis iu atl cane : er wing 
countries. : 
~ Other members of the class mide: re of erence 
to the coal combination, trusts ‘and socialism. 
Mr. Post announced that on February 15 he 


ra’ 
etait 


would review the entire subj feck. oe the Tain 2 
72 eee hy, * ‘chicago 


-inguiry, of “Progress and Pover 
im spite of increase of praduetive power, ao 
wages tend to a. minimum which will give 
but a bere Jivine?’ = This would end athe. 
regular course. On Februsry 22, W ashing- 
tou’s birthday, there would be. "6 Meeting. 
On. February 29 he would give a supple- 
mentary “lecture on. ‘Money, and on 
March 7 another on “Protection and Free 
Trade.” On March 14. Mr. James R. Brown 
would: deliver an adcdre ess on’*Reni,” which: 
would be foHowed by a. debate. — 


on ‘‘Interest,” a debate to follow. 


Mr. Post would retire from the desk of le ~ 
tur er and the class would proceed of itself 


Studying Political. Boones) : 


B., a ene of Fiadmilton: ee 


“Yorls,- has organized in: Denve era ¢ 

pet titical ecopomy and social scienc 

meets every * Saturday evening at the 

of the Scott-Sexton college in. thes 

opera house block. Tie proves rs. 
iecture, at the conclusion cf which he answers 
any questions that may be aslzed pertaining 
to the subject of the evening. The class 
now numbers twenty-five persons, among 
whom are some of the. most prominent pro- 
fessional and business men, as wellas several 
of the leading ladies cf the city. Professor 
Robbins has “recommended to the class Mr. 
George’s “Progress and Poverty” as the most 
scientific treatise on poiitical economy. At 
the first lecture in the proposed ccurse of 
four movcths, which was-deiivered this even- 
ing, a lively interest was manifested and 
promise given of a taaliay growth. | 


UsaBizs G Boe 


On} 
March 21 Mr. James B. Sheehan would speak | 


After that: et 


ties: ‘of no. 


: ee ree 
Hation, which 


‘or iutebte ds 


“amounts of 

as fairly as he 
of §2,6 BGO in ra 
cent interest; 


tion of. the PUStl no , aity and 
town tax as. o nb of Siu0-valuation, 
or school, ede. 


noney raised 
“stands be- 
an as and 


= srsonal property 
ras the possessor 
rawing six per 
be said that 


‘there is 3100.000,0G0: in. “bends owned in the 


States there is less thun 310,000,000 returned 
for taxation, -But the “he st old preacher 
pnt in his whole $2,000, and look at the result. 
The list went to the town assessor, and from 
there to the county board, where it was raised 
twelve per ceut;) going to "the state board of 
equalization if. was rained fifty-two per cent 
more. Where was the parson’s profit now? 
Twelve per cent made the bonds $3,340, afty-! 
two per cent made them 23,400, and the rate 
of tax was eight per cent, making a tax of 
#272 against his $120 received in interes 
Burely ‘there is need of. reform here, 
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TRINITYS HIDDEN MILL- 
: _ JONS. 


Some months ago, while looking over 
gome maps and records in one of the pub- 
lic offices of this city, I asked one of the 
clerks if he could show mea map of the 
property owned by Trinity church. He 
laughingly replied: “I would be much 
obliged if you would show me such a 
map.” 

“Js it mot necessary that the men in 
this office should now and then see such a 
map?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but we are only al- 
lowed to see precisely so much of the map 
as is necessary, and no man can get a look 
at a map showing the whole of Trinity’s 
property.” 

This struck me at the time as a remark- 
able exhibition of the reticence and cau- 
tion that marks the conduct of all custo- 
dians or trustees holding large bodies of 
real estate in this city, and I was deter- 
mined, as opportunity offered, to give 
more attention to the estate of this great 
religious corporation, which, by virtue of 
certain grants made long ago by kings 
and queens of a people from whom we 
have been politically separated for more 
than a century, stil] exercises a right to 
levy an enormous “ax on people for the 
privilege of living or transacting business 
on certain portions of Manhattan island. 

The work is one that might easily occu- 
py aman’s whole time for many years: 
but in a literary junk shop I recently ran 
across 2 large number of pamphlets that 
show that Trinity’s policy of concealment 
is not of recent crigin, and that not only 
has this corporation refused information 
to public officers in this city, but more 
than thirty years ago it defied the power 
of the stateof New York to exercise any 
power over it or even to examine into its 
affairs. 

For some years prior to 1856 there was 
much excitement in Episcopal circles in 
this city over the alleged favoritism of 
Trinity in granting assistance to congre- 
gations belonging to the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. The standing committee of 
Trinity was strongly imbued with what 
are known as high church ideas, and the 
low church people, under the lead of Rev. 
Thomas House Taylor, rector of Grace 
church, strongly remonstrated against the 
policy of Trinity in granting liberal aid to 
high churches, however rich, and refusing 
any aid whatever to low churches, bow- 
ever great their necessities. Fuel was 
added to the flame by the positive refusal 
of Trinity to savea free low church from 
sheriff's sale for a debt of only $1,500. It 
was further alleged by the complainants 
that Trinity took mortgages for all of its 
gdvances to struggling churches, and 
that through these mortgages it exercised 
undue control over aided churches, and 
practically torced them to vote with it on 
ali questicns arising in the diocesan con- 
wentions. It is entirely unnecessary to 
niy present purpose to go further into this 
cispate than to remark that the evidence 
was such as to convince the investigating 
committee appointed by the state senate 
that the charge was well founded. 

In the course of the controversy the op- 
ponents of the then existing management 
in Trinity became convinced that Trinity 
church and its vast estate belonged to all 
of the people in the city of New York who 
werd members of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. They found that Trinity’s title to 
all the property held by it rested upon the 
original charter granted in 1697, which 

merely included the church and church 
yard and the grant of the king's farm 
made by Queen Anne in 1403. The 
original charter in set terms conveyed the 
property for “the use and behalf of the 
inhabitants from time to time inhabitating 
and to inhabit within our said city of New 
York, in communion with our said 
Protestant church of England,” the title 
of the corporation being ‘*the rector and 
inhabitants of the city of New York in 
communion with the church of England,” 
and the charter provided that two church 
wardens and twenty vestrymer should be 
elected annually ty the majority of the 
votes of such inhabitants. In 1697 the 
colonial legislature confirmed this grant 
in an act couched in the_ identical 
language of the grant so far as rector and 
inhabitants were concerned. Queen Anne 
in 1705 gave the king’s farm to the rector 
and inhabitants thus constituted a cor- 
poration, and no further legislation affect- 
ing the matter was had until after the 
revolution. In 1784a law was passed by 
the New York legislature ratifying the 
old charter and grant which substanti- 
ally made no change except to sub- 
stitute the words “Episcopal church” for 
“church of England,” but which still in- 
cluded in the corporation inhabitants of 
the city and county of New York in com- 
munion with the Episcopal church, 

There was no further legislation until 
1814, when an act was passed changing 
the title of the corporation to “the rector, 
church wardens and vestrymen of Trinity 
church in the city of New York,” and con- 
fining the right to vote for wardens and 
vestrymen to male persons of full age 
who, for the space of one year preceding 
the election had been members of the con- 
gregation of Trinity or any of its chapels. 
The opponents of the existing manage- 
ment of Trinity in 1855 insisted that this act 
of 1814 was a direct violation of the rights 
originally granted to all of the inhabitants 
of New York city who were communicants 
or members of the Episcopal church, and 
they petitioned the legislature for the re- 
peal of that law and the restoration of the 
right to vote for church wardens and ves- 
trymen of Trinity to all of the Episcopa- 
lians residing in New York and qualified 
to vote in other Episcopal churches, The 
petition was accompanied by charges 
against the administration of Trinity's 
estate and a request for an investigation. 
The request was granted and, as a result, 
one of the most interesting and exciting 
coniroversies that ever occupied the atten- 
tion of the legislature took place at the 
session of 1856-57. 

Trinity appeared by counsel and fought 
tiie investigation step by step. It denied 
the jurisdiction of the legislature, de- 
Bounced its action as an interference with 
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vested rights, and brought the most pow- 
erful influences to bear for the defeat of 
the proposed bill granting the demands of 
the petitioners. Rev. William Berrian, 
D.D., then rector, wrote a pamphiet in de- 
fense of Trinity. John A. Dix, afterward 
governor of the state, appeared as a vestry- 
man to oppose the pending bill, and 
Erastus Brooks, then in the state senate, 
championed the cause of the corporation 
on the floor of that body. The record of 
the speeches and debates and the printed 
testimony of witnesses is even yet inter- 
esting and lively reading, and it is not 
without importance as demonstrating how 
firmly rooted the policy of concealment 
was, even thirty years ago, and how little 
restraint religion exercised over the agents 
of a religious corporation in their efforts to 
conceal from a prving public the extent of 
its possessions and the sources and dis- 
position of its income. Contempt of a 
legislative committee’s authority does not 
appear to have then been a punishable 
offense, and refusais to appear before the 
committee or to answer inconvenient 
questions without appearing were numer- 
ous. The only thing that appears to have 
induced the Trinity people to appear be- 
fore the committee at all was the apparent 
determination of the committee to close 
the case with the testimony of their op- 
ponents and to base a billon the testi- 
mony. 

Though many persons now living must 
vaguely remember this celebrated and ex- 
citing case, the great majority of our peo- 
ple know nothing of it, and a resume of 
the facts then elicied cannot fail to prove 
interesting as a preliminary to any further 
examination into the affairs of this great 
corporate landlord. 

In 1855 the senate of this state proposed 
certain questions to the corporation of 
Trinity church, and to these questions no 
answer was made. A committee of inves- 
tigation was next appointed, which, prior 
to the opening of the session of 1856-57, 
met in New York city, and served notice 
on the officers of the corporation to appear 
before them. No official response was 
made by Triniiy, and one of the vestrymen 
refused to answer questions put to him on 
the ground that the whole matter was a 
controversy between the corporation and 
the committee, and that it would be im- 
proper for him to answer questions put to 
him by the latter. Other witnesses came 
forward freely, however, and the testimony 
taken by the committee was damaging to 
the corporation. Senator Noxon, of the 
investigating committee, in the course of a 
speech in the senate delivered March 25, 
1857, said: 

The senate knows and I know the difficul- 
ties this legislature has experienced in investi- 
gating this matter. The first thing we did 
when the abuses of the corporation were 
brought to our notice was simply to press her 
with resolutions designed to elicit the facts in 
the case. But they were useless, for she de- 
fied us. Trinity church haughtily defied the 
state of New York. She was a corporation 
with grants with which we could not inter- 
fere. She had vested rights which it was out 
of our power to touch No legislature, she 
said, could call her to account for the manner 
in which she discharged the duties conferred 
upon her in her grants. . . . But Trinity 
church does not stop here. Not only does she 
deny the right of the legislature to interfere 
in any manner with her affairs, but when 
deeming it prudent to report, how does she 
do so? She reports by spreading out on your 
tables no names of her corporators, and when 
taxed with the omission says she did not sup- 
pose you needed them. . . . But although 
Trmity church would not then allow us tu 
have the names of her corporators, she finally 
does so. She yields inch by inch—protesting 
at every step—until] finally what do we find 
her doing? Why, she comes to us at last, not 
insolent and protesting, but begging—humbly 
begging—and petitioning the legislature of 
the state of New York to Ict her alone and 
not take away her powers. 

Trinity did not depend on begging alone. 
Able counsel were emploved by the cor- 
poration, Powerful political and social 
influences were exercised in iis behalf. 
From all the churches that were pensioners 
on Trinity’s bounty petitions came pour- 
ing in praying the legislature to leave the 
close corporation undisturbed in its powers. 
Senator Sickels devoted several days to a 
labored defense of the management of the 
real estate. Yet the evidence demon- 
strated that a smal! number of men had 
obtained possession of a vast public grant 
which they were determined to manage as 
best suited their own convenience and 
without accountability to any one deyond 
their own smal] circle. 

The opponents of the bill introduced by 
the committee insisted that it would be dan- 
gerous to permit all of the communicants 
of the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
city of New York to participate in the 
election of the wardens and vestrymen of 
Trinity church. When the legislative coin- 
mittee sought to ascertain precisely who it 
was that already enjoyed this important 
power every conceivable difficulty was 
thrown in their way. It wasseen that the 
list was a profound secret. Bishop Wain- 
wright, at one time an assistant minister 
of Trinity, tried in vain to get a list. The 
rector of the church refused to permit him 
to see it. Minor officials made like re- 
fusals. It was only after occasioral at- 
tempts that extended over a period of 
eighteen years that Bishop Wainwright 

was by a vote of the vestry given the 
privilege of inspecting the list. John De 
Wolf testified that though for ten years a 
vestrymen he never saw the list. The 
reluctance to show the list to the legisla- 
ture has already been noted. 


When at last the list was furnished to’ 


the legislature it was found that it con- 
tained the names of NINETY-TWO CoM- 
MUNICANTS of Trinity church and all its 
chapels, together with TWo HUNDRED PEW 
HOLDERS, or less than three hundred per- 
sons who possess the right of choosing the 
managers of this vast estate. But even 
this list, furnished reiuctantly by the cor- 
poration, was found to be inaccurate. Of 
the ninety-two persons named as com- 
municants it was found that two were 
dead, twenty-two had no directory ad- 
dress, seven had removed from the city. 
and four had gone to other churches. Of 
the fifty-seven remaining ten were vestry- 
men and nine rector and clergymen, so 
that of the communicants there were not 
more than thirty-six who had not a direct 
interest in the existing management. A 
similar analysis of the list of pew holders 
reported by the corporation reduced the 
actual number to sixty-eight, so that the 





total number of voters nominally con- 


trolling this vast estate was at that time 
one hundred and twenty-five. Nor was 
this all. It was made clear from the evi- 
dence that rarely, if ever, did more than 
thirty of those entitled to do so vote for 
wardens and vestrymen. There were 
twenty vestrymen, nine clergymen and 
three or four paid officers of the corpora- 
‘tion included in the list of voters, and 
these were doubtless the people who did 
the voting. 

‘Yet small as was the body of voters, the 
corporation was even yet not “close” 
enough to suit the views of the ruling 
spirits. The real work of control was 
committed to a standing committee which, 
while reporting from time to time to the 
vestry, had power to do as it chose in the 
leasing of property. Beyond the vestry 
no knowledge of the estate’s affairs were 
permitted to go. To the one hundred 
and twenty-five members of the corpora- 
tion no report of any kind was ever 
made. Practically the vast property 
bequeathed to the inhabitants of New 
York, and those to become inhabitants in 
communion with a certain church, was in 
the possession of a self-appointed and self- 
perpetuating body of men who were de- 
termined that no others should ever ex- 
amine into the manner in which they ad- 
ministered the estate that they had thus 
seized. 

When resistance to the legislature ap- 
peared to be futile, the managers began. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The New York Sun now joins Mayor Hewitt 
in advocating a single tax on real estate in 
lieu of all other direct taxes. Mr. George 
seems to be getting in his work since the late 
Waterloo at the polis.—[Boston Globe. 

‘What is to be done with the unemployed?” 
asks the Guelph Herald. ‘‘Haven’t they the 
tariff?’ rejoins the Torcnto Globe. They have 
that, but then perhaps their taxes are uot 
high enough. The theory of the men who 
believe in tariffs as agencies of prosperity is 
that the more a man istaxed the better olf 
he is—[Hamilton, Ont., Times. 

Henrv George’s paper, THE STANDARD, has 
entered its second volume and Mr. George 
says it has succeeded far beyond anything he 
had calculated upon. Considering its mission, 
which some ignorant noodles affect to despise 
s0 much, the paper certaimly has tound a field 
among a class of advanced thinkers which is 
growing very rapidly. It is now circulating 
20,000 copies. What do croakers think of the 
werk!—[Western Watchman, Eureka, Cal. 

Labor invention is designed to benefit 
labor, but so far it has not benefited it a 
particle, because these inventions can only be 
used upon the earth, and the earth owners 
have been able to dictate the terms upon 
which they can be used and thus reap all the 
benefit. ‘To make work by discouraging in- 
vention would be as wasteful as to set fire to 


-our cities to make work. The true remedy 


to cover up the facts by falsehood. Trinity 
church had been required by a resolution 
of the senate toset forth the value of her 
real estate. The answer was about $1,500,- 
000. An examination made by the com- 
mittee showed that the property was 
worth fully $10,000,000, and one of the 
men asked to value it by the committee 
declared his willingness to pay $7,000,000 
cash for it. When the representatives of 
the corporation were taxed with their de- 
ception in this matter, they replied that 
they had taken the valuation of the as- 
sessors, yet every one knew then, as well 
as all know now, that the valuation of 
the assessors is not even intended to rep- 
resent the true value of real estate. The 
corporation's estimate was given in detail, 
and the commuttee’s examination proved 
that property on which the corporation 
Was receiving a ground rent of $5,000 at 
five per cent, thus making its value $100,- 
000, was put down in the estimate as 
worth $28,827.40. There were numerous 
instances in which deliberate falsehood 
was thus brought home tothe corporation. 

The result was that the committee made 
a report declaring, in effect, that the 
charges of favoritism bad been sustained, 
and that under the original charter all 
members of the Episcopal church within 
New York city had a right to vote for 
wardens and vestrymen, and that they 
had been improperly and unconstitution- 
ally deprived of this right by the law 
passed in 1814. The committee reported 
a bill returning to all Episcopalians in the 
city the right to vote in the choice of the 
Trinity wardens and vestrymen, and re- 
quiring the vestry to furnish annually to 
all voters a printed statement of the in- 
come and expenditure of the corporation: 

Senator Brooks introduced a substitute 
of the kind then calied conservative, which 
instead of deciding in favor of one or the 
other of two conflicting and irreconcilable 
claims, proposed to allow the existing cor- 
porators to elect one-half of the wardens 
and vestrymen and to allow the remaining 
Episcopalians in the city to elect the other 
half. This bill was passed by the senate 
on April 6, 1857, and late in the session 
sent te the house, which failed to take it 
up. 

The fact that the house succumbed to 
the powerful influences massed at Al- 
bany for the defeat of the bill in no way 
answers the testimony brought out in the 
senate’s investigation, so it appears that 
the insolent corporation that to-day con- 
ceals its property from public oilers, 
thirty years ago defied the state and re- 
sorted to fulsehood and trickery in order 
to conceal the truth. The necessity for 
examining into its affairsis as great to- 
day as ever it was, and a legislature that 
attempted such an investigation would 
doubtless compel witnesses to answer, 

Wm. T. CROASDALE. 
eee 

No Taxes and a Pension for Everybody. 
London Democrat. 

“No taxes and a pension for everybody,” 
sounds like a fairy tale. It may be converted 
into sober fact, not by confiscating property, 
but by putting a stop to confiscation. Why 
should it seem a thing incredible that 100,000 
persens, having worked hard and honestly, 
should at the age of sixty-five receive a pen- 
sion of £10 per annum to make the remainder 
of their lives more in accordance with the 
bountiful provision which nature and art have 
provided for mankind? 

We now give to one landlord what might 
with justice be distributed to one hundred 
thousand families. The income of the duke of 
Westminster is reported to equal one million 
sterling per annum, and probably this is an 


under estimate of what he actually receives, 
and far below what he will get ina few years, 
unless common sense and common aac are 
allowed in the meantime to prevai 

For this million sterling per annum the 
duke confers no advantage whatever upon 
the community. Allthe labor by which he 
benefits has been performed or paid for by 
others. Through the operation of unjust 
laws, made by landlords for landlords, he 
obtains the power to make these exactions. 
Year after year adds to his rent roil, while 
he stands with folded arms and simply ab- 
sorbs the value for which thousands toil and 
remain unrewarded. 

This gigantic and heartless fraud has called 
law and religion to its aid. While it deties 
the ten commandments it invokes them in the 
pulpit and in the press. 

While it tramples on all just laws, human 
or divine, it bribes lawyers to contend for its 
unjust privileges and crushes all opposition 
by the weight of its untold and lil-gotten 
wealth. 

Think for a moment of this fact—every one 
of the twenty millions of shillings which the 
duke pockets every vear without exercising 
a single useful function, every one of these 
shilliugs has to be exwrned by the labor of 
some one who remains unpuid for bis labor. 

Workingmen in London earning 12s. per 
week pay 4s. in rent, and of this sum 2s. goes 
to the ground landiords for doing nothing. 

Fancy the duke of Westininster demanding 
and receiving 2s.:iper week, or £5 4s. per an- 
num, from working families whose whole in- 
come is far less than the cost of food alone in 
cases where the wern-out and improverished 
families are taken to the workhouse in order 
to postpone actual starvation. 

his is thought to be right, reasonable, 
and just. 

Whereas, to propose that a man who has 
been all his life long defrauded in his wages 
by means of landlordistn, should have £10 per 
annum after he is sixty-five is absurd, utopian 
and, indeed, positively mischievous. : 






is to grant equal rights to the earth.— 
(Cereseo, Neb., Times. 

The landlord and tenant system now in 
vogue in many parts of the coal regions of 
Penusy!vania is worse than that employed in 
Ireland. Many of the coal miners ia this 
state are so completely at the mercy of their 
employers that when they refuse to work at 
the wages offered to them they are unable to 
get food because the employer controls the 
only store near the mine; and if the working- 
men can conirive to live in spite of this stup- 
page of their food supplies, they are then 
evicted from the company houses occupied by 
them as dwellings.—[Philadelphia Record. 

There are in Cincinnati, it is estimated, 
25,006 women and children working fur wages. 
Lhe condition of many of these is such that, 
so far asthe comforts of life are concerned, 
and freedom from the harassing thought of 
providing for their loved ones, the convicts in 
the penitentiary are better off than they. 
The wages of these are so smail that they are 
scarcely able to inake enough to procure the 
simplest food and pay rent for an uncomfort- 
able room, by toiling every moment from 
early in the morning until 10 or 12 o’clock at 
night, and sumetimes until 1 or 2in the morn- 
ing. Some even feel obliged to work as dili- 
gently on Sundays as on week days.—[{Cincin- 
uati Christian Advocate. 

Several gentlemen have invented methods 
for the prevention of rich meu, schemes by 
Which property could be equalized and _ di- 
vided per capita instead of per capital. The 
result of this could be easily figured out in 
advanee. To-day Juy Geuld would be 
Wealthy and Heury George hungry, we will 
say. To-morrow Jay Gould und Henry 
George would have $05 apiece. Tuesday 
Henry George would have 5 anda case of 
colic. Jay Gould would have $60 und be at 
the head of wu Jamaica ginger trust. Wednes- 
day Mr. Gould would have $130 and an order 
on Henry George’s agent for the proceeds of 
his next lecture on anti-poverty.—{Bill Nye in 
the World. 


Av Encouraging Sign. 
Brookiyn Standard-Unicn. 

There is no more encouraging sign of the 
times than the general movement now being 
made in behalf of pure elections. At the 
north, and particularly in the large cities, 
bribery, ballot box stuffing and fulse counting 
have been practiced since the war. Tweed, 
the monumental thief of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the man who stole $20,000,000 from the 


people of New York iu a few years, was the 


product of the ballot box stuffing system. 
The boodle aldermen and the hundreds of 
other thieves who have disgraced public 
office and stolen the money of the people, 
vained their opportunities to steal through 
corrupt elections. Occasionaily the pcople, 
angered by some steal of more than ordinary 
magnitude or by some glaring public iniquity, 
have waked up and gune to the polls in such 
uurnbers as to defy even the trained powers of 
the ballot box stuffer and briber. That is the 
safety of universal suffrage. But : ue periods 
of anger on the part of the people, busy 
with the ordinary affairs of life, are 
spasmodic, and the professional manipulator 
of elections soon gains control once more. 
The object of the movement now on foot 
umong the honest men of all parties and of 
no party is to secure the enactment of a law 
which shall at 2ll times be as effectual as any 
human agency can be made _ to prevent 
bribery and secure a free ballot and a fair 
count. 


Why Not Take This Value For the People 
Who Make Ic¢ 
San Franciseo Examiner. 

The Presidio is siinply a huge bite taken out 
of the best part of San Francisco. It con- 
tains 1,500 acres, admirably adapted for 
building, and still more perfectly adapted for 
au pleasure ground. It cuts off the residence 
portion of the city from its natural extension 
along the Goiden gate. This great domain 
cost the government nothing. When it was 
reserved it was in the country. Itis vow in 
the city, aud by the growth of the neighbor- 
ing population has acquired an enormous 
value. Itis worth at least 10,000,000 to-day 
for building lots, and its value within a few 
years will be incalculable. 
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The RAILWAY NEWS ts a monthly journal which 
discusses all the railway problems and specially under- 
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Mechanical and technical articles by leading experts. 

This journal notes all industrial advance aud is in 
syinpathy with its progress. Offices, 40 Broadway, 
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Vea POLITICS 
AND 
MONEY IN ELECTIONS IN NEW YORK CITY, 
by 
WILLIAM M. IVINS, 


As thereis much demand for information about the 
Australian system, City Chamberlain Wiiliam M, Ivins 
bas placed at the disposal of the readers of “The Stand- 
ard”? a number of copies of his pamphlet entitled ‘*Mu- 
chine Folitics, ahd Money in Elections in New York 
City,’ in which a full account ts given of the Australian 
system of voting, and the gross evils in our politics 
Which it would remedy are vividly portrayed. 

_ Those who desire a copy of this pamphlet can procure 
it by forwarding a two-cent stamp, for postage, to~The 
Standard” office. 

Blank petitions to the New York legislature fn favor 
of the Australian system of voting can also be obtained 
by application to this office. 


Address THE STANDARD, 
25 Ann street, New York. 


$d 0 LABOR LIBRARY.—30 STAND- 
ede ARD works by UH authors—Marx, Dir 
win, Spencer, Huxiey, Krupotkin, Rechus, Hyndman, 
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in 3 vols,; cloth, 35;- postpaid, $5.50. Complete list 
mailed free. MODERN PRESS, 
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HE SINGLE TAX. 

Special editions of ready-printed newspapers con- 
taining current Single Tux reading matter. All sizes; 
low prices. UNIGN PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater 
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THE TARIFF AND THE SUGAR TRUST. 


In 1896 we imported raw sugar valued at 

| $71,296,007, op which there was paid by the 
etiners u tax Of €50,252.5:0, an average_ot 70 
percent. The table sugur imported paid an 
wveraze duty of 87 per ce: he refiner was 
protected by 17 per cent on like products. The 

- gulf planter was protected by 70. 

Germany proiccts its reiiners by an average 

- w©13 per cent. It imposed iu 15S4 a tax of 
85.71 on 220 pounds of raw sugar worth 29.50, 
or€0 per cent. On raw sugar that could be 
used without rejining it imposed a duty of 

—B7.1é per 229 pounds, worth 810.20, or 70 per 

went. On refined, $7.14 per 220 pounds, worth 
$9.70, or 33 per cent 

France does better vet. It admits ‘raw 
 gmaterial free of duty and imposes a turif of 
B2¢ francs on every 22 pounds of refined 
sugar, worth 635 franes—a duty of % per cent. 
Xt has built up by this pclicy, a6 the expense 
of its own people only, a gigantic sugar 
mnonopoly beside which the proposed Ameri- 
~@an sugar trust is a puling infant. 
The American tari! on the raw material has 
twenty-five diferent rates ranging from 1.4 
D4cents per pound, and avera alng ~ 2ecents. 
The refiner’s margin ranges from 2{ to 124 
«ents per pound. in iSsd iv waned 4 “from 1K 
tes ceats per pound. What does the census 
wf 1850 teil us of their business?! 

- Number of reiineries,-49; total workmen, 
®.857; wares paid, $2,875, G3: ecss of material, 
Biss, SE, 94; “sold product for) #1095,485, 915: 
eavital invested, $27,382,560. 

This is all the information iat has been 

-. Qmade public for seventeen years past con- 
awerning this industry, which, through the 

|. Serty-nine jirms, has in that time collected 
vom the Au:erican pecple over $1,000,000,0U0 
in taxes, 2 dout two-thirds being paid into the 
treasury at Washington and the remainder 

kept br the forty nine farmers-general. Not 


@ question has ever been i.sked them as to the 


mmount collected er how it was collected. 
“The 1 revenies | from: sugar have been farmed 
cas if each stave and territory 
“were an Bev: gtian. pusha ali, for there is ex- 
actly one eolners to-each state and territory 
wanda little une for the district of Columbia. 
- The eighty-six iuteraal revenue collectors tax 
the people wbout $116,000,000 yearly under 
the most careful supervision that congress 
wan devise, and must eccount for every 
“penny. The forty-nine sugar jirms tax the 


s pecple £73.000,000 yearly, and so long as they 


pay about 350,090, 090 for the privilege they 
fre at liberiy tv collec: as much more as they 
please aud are accountable to no one and 
-gpubject to noconirol 
In 1879 we imported, for refining, raw. 
_ Sugar worth 867,015,801, and the domestic crop 
” Sas Worth $8,696,616. The total market value 
of material was $75,712,497; the cost of wages, 
22,075,052. The forty-niue refiners reported in 
Mar, i$S0, that they bad*sold their producs 
. for 155,454,915, an wdvance of $76,897,496. 
- The edvauce was not gross profits, for the re- 
 Bners paid into the Uniied States treasury 
er $39,107,256, and.paid in blackmail to the gulf 
planters 4,531,455 cae Let us par its - 
- Ymported........... 
: domestic. .....--- 


$35.01 ie ase 
307,256 


- 43,235,710 


anne 


ce sesprey ts 


ea 


er. from one year to 
aioik= Asad rude ocking out, bowevez, 
Jet at stand until something better is found. 
In 1888 our vefineries ‘boucht aunder a bur- 
den of 70 per cent and sold at 87. In 18s0 
“they bought under a burden of 58 aud sold at 
8. They paidaa averave tax of 21g cents 
- per pound on raw muterial,.and sold at an 
advance of 2 ae cents ‘per pound, an ad- 
Wantage ihct 7% 


tariff act of 1883. ee tes, 
Under the old tariff law. of 1890 the actual 


walue of their sucar sold that year by. Shem 3 


wvas $51,000,600; the duty. -and tax on it wa: 
#36,900,000; total, $12 27,000,000. Sold ‘product 
for $155,000,909; gross profit. te the 49 re- 
finers, $25,003,000. Butas it is hard for the 
reader to verify the figures of a dead and 
gone tariff, Ict us take the present tariff and 
see what the $155,455,915 would have repre- 
sented at tie present reduced prices and 
“profits; in other words, what would have 
been their pro‘itin 1886, provided they had 
received that amount for the «product. We 
would then have: 
- FRecelwed for product.........6 

Actual value.of sugar— 


Smported ........0050.. 
OEE rarer totic 


155,431,915 


- $3,147,011 


a. U.&. pocenmee 
Paid planicrs.........-.0.. 7 
x $58,°%2 338 


eS 064,996: 


‘the planter aa refiner, ‘but’ it is the oe est 

@ssuinption that can be ‘made. : 

"The biackinail of $20,1) 627 yrung from 
‘the people by the foriv-nine reliners, includes 

$6,087,631 which they hand over to the plaat- 


ers. The 211,054,096 left with the refiners docs 
mot represent nct profit, but merely -what_ 


should have been their extra profit with vare- 
$ul management, over and above the nermal 
profits of business in Cuba or Demerara. Ji 
is the premium put upon the refining . business 


fn the United States, the bount 'y or assurance: 
paid the forty-nive firms to make good their 
te. s 
From this must »e deducted the iosses of the 


Sane 


dosses from experiments, ignorarce; Was 
Zool in business, the careless manager, the 
gpeculative trusice, 
mentor ond 


g@gairst loss tu embark in it. - 
refiners reported in 1880: : 
Bold product for....... cece ccse0.ees. 


Gost of materiain. ec. eaeere i 
Costof wages... 


‘Ti 


Proit MDT GED.. cieninesscscseee eee - $7,912,984 


‘Some refineries are bonanzas; others make 
Wery little. here is so much wasted jn.a 


‘business like this where each cue is presented 


yearly with fifty per cent.of a new capital. 
@nd where iccompeterce | 
against loss by a tax on the people, thata 
eugar trust isa very wise and 2 very proper 
thing. If by better management the whole 
$14,062,996 can be saved to the forty-nine firms 
anstead of only €7,911,351, why should it not 
be cone? 

if protection is right, the forty-nine Arms 
should be compeiled by law to forma sugar 
trust, making monthly or quarteriy reports 
te the secretary of the treasury, and each 
refinery should be subjected to government 
Supervision in the same manner as each Listil] 
ery. A sugar trust does not mean hizher 
texes ard bischer rates for su gar, Gecessarily. 
3s means, first of ail, the saving of some por- 
tion of $6,153,012 now lust by waste and ex- 
travagance. ii means the closing of refin- 
eries whose crack brained managers try costly 
experiments in crystalization. It forbids kite 
fiving at ruinous rates of discount. It Stops 
wiid speculations. If, when once welded into 
one well managed business, it chooses to raise 
She present rate of taxation, the people will 


was reduc “ed onertalt by ‘the 


22,357,904 


protect their own wives and children @ 


the theoretical experi-. 
those unfit! ted by uature and. 
training wie are induced by the broad margin 
e forty-nine 


ieee = $155,354915 : 


_semasn 1 
Well represents our “infaat” industries. 


is uprokected A 
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be no worse off then than they are now, if, 
indeed, so badly off. Some refineries now 
eara one hundred per cent, others nothing; 
aud the average is twenty-nine per cent. Tho 
people pay in blackmail to them for their 
profit fifty Lee cent on their capital, and the 
inmain Gbject of the sugar trust is to enable 
paar barnes ss ret the fifty per cent on the 

pital invested that the people now pay. 

The poorly managed refineries must be kept 
running, and, withouta sugar trust, the price 
of sugar must be put, up till the worst mana- 
ger of ihe forty-nine makes a living profit. 
This is the sine qua non of protection. With 
each refinery makiug thirty per cent at least, 
which it can do under a trust without increas- 
ing the present tax (or price of sugar), there 
will be less temptatiou than now to raise 
prices. The public must accept a sugar trust 
cr it must pay more for its sugar to keep 
open the refineries now losing money. 

The proposed trust capitalizes the refineries 
at. $60,000,000, and guarantees to each ten per 
cent. Nothing could be fairer. The profits 
reported in i880 were §7,911,554, or twenty- 
nine per cent, while this trust calls only for 
&6, och, 000 yearly, or twenty-two per ceat on 
the money actually invested. 

To make twenty-nine per cent without a 
trust it was necessary to tax the people $0,- 
154,627 more than the sugar was worth, duty 
add ed, or ten percent ona capital of $200,(41),- 
G00. Instead of opposing a trust it is the duty 
ofawise mun to welcome it. “It isn’t the 
rich as breaks into houses and steals.” The 
refiner, controlled by a trust aud sure of 
twenty-two per cent yearly profits, will not 
be so apt to put up prices as the reckless re- 
finer never sure of even two per cent. 

The key of this whole sugar question lies in 
the smali item of $14,784,247 paid by the re- 
finers to the sugar pianters of the gulf 
states. The sugar crop cf 1879 was 169,972 
hogsheads of 1,157 pounds, or 195,258,104 
pounds. At an avernge of four cents per 
pound this was worth abroad, in 1886, $7,730,- 
26, and the forty-nine refiners would have 
had tu pay ibat year seventy per cent more 
than it was worth as raw material, or 
$5,411,228, so that it would have cost them, in 
188d, $id, 141, 554. The largest possible extra 
profit is given to the planter in order to be 
more fair to hin wad to the refiner and to 
their side of the G:.<ciom The real value in 
iss0 of the Lotis: «crop wes four and one- 
hulf cents per pra. i, or $8,696,016. It was 
protected by a tariff of about two and one- 
half cents or iif{ty-eight per cent average, 
wmaking the blackmail $41,831,454 aud the total 
cost to the refiners $18,528,070. As every 
supposition is in favor of the refiner, the erop 

of 1880 is given the price of 1880 and the 
seventy per cent protection of 1586, raising 
the blackmail to $6,087,651. 

That these sugar planters may blackmail the 
refiners out of $6,087,631, the refiners aie per- 
mitted to Llackmail the people out of $20.152,- 
62., and the people are compelled to submit to 
taxation amounting to $72,337,904 levied and 
rnised by furty-nine private firms—one for 
each state and territory and one for the dis- 
trict—according to their own sweet will and 
pleasure, caking from each head of. family 
$8.64, under no supervision by congress, and 
uncer no restriction by the legislature be- 
yond a proviso that they shall not choke the 
nan and take the moncy from him by force 
if he and his family refrain from using sugar. 

Why! Is it that 227,77 acres may be 
planted in sugarcane in seyen states, pro- 

cucing 178,872 hogsheads of sugar? Is not 
$329 per acre, $425 per hogshead “and thirty- 
seven cents per pound a pretty dear price to 
pay. J for such vanity? Isn’s the whistle tuo 

earze 3, 

Is it that 5,857 workmen in forty-nine re- 
Gneries may. receive $2,574,032 yearly in 
wages—S$i94 yeurly each! Is not a tax of 
$12,000 yearly for each workman receiving 
ee a pretty dear price to pay for such 

vanity? Iso’t that whistie too dear} 

T. E. Winréo0n. 


That Bencelicent **Protrection.’? 
——.—I read in the Macon, Ga., Telegraph 


‘some “cierant exiracts” from other southern 
‘papers, ‘whose’ sentiments the 


Telegraph 
piousiy approves, showing whata good and 
pieasant thing our “protective” tariff is and 
how wicked ure the misguided men who op- 
pose it I dont know that these particular 
extracts are much more striking than a thou- 
sand others that one might glean from the 
press; but they will serve the purpose of « 
“text,” as Well as any others. 

One pzxragraph, from a Nashville paper, 
asks to know how calico came to be four to 
five cents a yard under a “robber tariff?” 
When awoman can purchase material for a 
neat frock for from 48 to 60 cents, where, it 
demands of a candid worid, is the robbery? 

Of course it is broadly hinted here that 
this “beats free trade.” May not a simple- 
minded alien from the realms of trade ask, 
What do you want, then, of protection? Are 


the benevolent manufacturers robbing them- 


selves, and do they only want foreign goods 
kkept outs lest we should be cheated by ine 
porters into paying more for exr calico and 
other things than these self-denying patriots 
are charging us now! Are these virtuous 
frieuds of the poor only demanding pro- 
tection against foreign wares that they may 
keep us, the consumers, from emptying? our 
own shallow peckeis by buyiug at too dear a 
rate the products rere “foreign pauper labor?) 

In the name of common sense, what can be 
piauiner—all sophistry apart—thau the in- 
equality, injustice ¢ and, therefore, rabtery of 
the protective tariff! Is it a crime to resist 
men who plunder us? Is it a crime to advise 
men to vote against 2 measure that they nay 
against 
the danger of being unjustly geprived of the 
the necessaries of life? As justly may the 
wolf rebuke the sheep for bleating when the 
said wolf is seeking to make nritten of the 
latter’s carcass, 

If any people in America ought to oppose 
protection surely the southern people ought. 
But we have scme ‘infant’ manvfactures 
down here, and “infants,” as Gulliver justly 
remarks, apronos of his experience in Brob- 
-dingnag, want to put everything into their 
‘mouths. The giant baby, by the way, that 
got Gulliver’s head into his mouth, pretty 
It 
may be ap “infant,” but it isa child ef the 
giants; and we are less fortunate than Gulli- 
ver, for our heads are still in the mcuih that 
bas partly eaten us already, and will finish 
us if we let this innocent baby have its way. 

Will the laboring men of America, even 
those who work at the manufacture of pro- 
tected goods, never learn that protection caa 
Gothem no gvod, and that, even if it could, 
it would be at the expense of monstrous in- 
justice to the great body of their toiling 
brethren and in utter violation of the golden 
rule? osu 2c CLERICUS. 


Will Keep on Rending. - 

OAELAND, Cal.—I have‘ readievery issue 
of THE STANDARD from the first to the ee 
fifth witL interest and profit. I think I a 
a better man for having read it, better ule 
to discharge the duties of citizenship; and I 
will be better able to meet and understand 
the questicns of the future by continuing to 
read it, whether I fully understand and agree 
with it in all things or not. JI, however, 
heartily agree with it in regard to the single 
tax on land values, aud may yet come to see 
why free trade should take the a of pro- 


tection. Kittens do not see the a a 
their eyes are open. 


‘denial of it. 


CHURCH GOSPEL AND CHRIST'S GOSPEL. 


Hugh O. Pentecost in the Christian Union. 

J'o formulate criticisms upon the church is 
anu ungracious business; and, too, it is difficult 
because “church” is not easy to define, and 
there are many things which one may be per- 
fectly well satisfied are true but which are 
difficult to put into words without overstating 
the truth, Nevertheless, 1 think I may say, 
without exeygerating, what is clear to me at 
least, that the defect of the church which is 
most serious and apparent is that she does 
not teach nor practice the religion of Jesus 


Christ. ; 

Christianity is, to my mind, in its teaching 
aud practice, judged by its creeds or the 
opinions of the majority, and by its acts and 
policy as av organized institution, no more, 
essentially, the religion of Jesus Christ than 
Buddhism. There are more doctrines and 
practices in Christianity which slightly ally 
themse!ves to what Jesus said and did than in 
Buddhism. But in being essentially unlike 
the religion ot Jesus, Christianity must taixe 
her place with other religions, Do organized 
Roman Catholicism, or *Rpiseopalianism, or 
Methodism, or even the simpler PovMe> of 
Protestantism, bear more than the slightest: 
resemblance to the religion of Jesus? But for 
certain catch-words I am sure the gospels 
micht be studied by one who knew nothing of 
them, until he was familiar with the life and 

sayings of Jesus, and afterward the creeds, 
books of discipline, canons and institutes of 
organized Christianity examined by him in 
the same manner, Wichout his recognizing the 
supposed relationship between them. So 
marked is the difference between Christianity 
and the religion of Jesus that one Must prac- 
tically make choice whether he will be a fol- 
lower of Jesus or a Christian. He cannot be 
beth. A minister or priest whe becomes a 
follower of Jesus, as I understand him, can 
neither get nor keep a pulpit of organized 
Christianity. 

To particularize: As to doctrine: When a 
lawyer asked Jesus the pivotal question, 
“What must I do to have eternal life?” Jesus 
told him he must Jove God and his neighbor; 
and to another, who declared he was accus- 
tomed to do this, he added, “Sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor.” This, then, is the 
gospel of Jesus) But the gospel of the 
church is not only not this, but it is the open 
It declares that in order to 
have eternal life something must be believed. 
If the church should admit that Jesus taught 
the truth on this point, orthodoxy, “old” and 
‘new” alike, would be destreyed. I have 
heard more than one good maa declare from 
the pulpit that the gospel was not preached 
until after the death of Christ, because there 
was no gospel to preach tiil then. The gospel 
of Jesus was preached by himself, but, true 
it is, the gospel of the church wes not 
preached till later. They are so unlike that 
one cannot believe them both. 

Jesus said, “Tuke no anxious thought for 
the morrow’—the gospel of trust. The 
church, from every pulpit, says accumulate 
money “for a rainy day"”—the gospel of 
economy. Jesus said, “When you pray, go 
into your ipuer chamber”—the gospel of 
modesty in our relations with God. The min- 
ister prays openly in the synagogue for fifteen 
ininutes, more or less, at eacn public service— 
the gosvel of spiritual parade. Jesus said, 
‘When you give, let not your left hand know 
what your right band does’—the gospel of 
sincere benevolence. The church says, “Get 
your large givers to head the subscription list, 
and publish their names with the amount they 
give’—the gospel of pharisecism. Jesussaid, 
“Do unte others as you would have otters da 
unto you"—the gospel of transparent right- 
ness The commercial laity of the church 
say, “If you do, you will fail in business’— 
the gospel of getting on in the worid. 
Jesus said, “Resist not evil’—the gos- 
pel of non-resisti.nce. The majority opinion 
of the church shows contempt for his teaching 
by upholding wars, murder in deicnre of per- 
son or property, @ punitive >rison system, and 
capital punishment TkKucw of but two pul- 
pits and one Christian news.1yer that did pot 
laud the hanging of the Chicago communists 
—tbe gospel of violence and revenge. Jesus 
said, “If aman smite youon one check, tur 
to him the other uiso”’—the gospel of courage- 
ous self-control. The chureh, by a majority 
opinion, smiles superiorly at the precept. 
Jesus said, “Lend, hoping not to receive 
again”—the gospel of persons. Christians 
say, “Lend at the highest rate of interest, 
upon gilt-edged security”—the gospel of prop- 
erty. Jesus said, ‘‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through tie cye of a needle than fora rich 
man to get into the kingdom of he... ven.” 
The simple truth, when we consider that no 
man gets rich except by defrauding, legally 
or illegaliy, some one-else. The church opers 
a wide door tor the entrance of the rich, and 
makes it harder for the poor man to enter 
than for a camei to go through a needile’s eye. 

The practical precepts of Jesus, some of 
which [ have cited, and which mark his moral 
greatuess tothe spiritual imuind, are rarely 
ckosen for texts, ond when they are itis gen- 
erally to explain them away. There is not 
one Christian in a hundred who believes them 
workable or makes any attempt to practice 
them. But much is made of the command to 
“baptize all men” aud the institutioa of the 
eucharist; aud more is made of the opinion of 
the author of the gospel of John ec ncerning 
the extra-natural character of Christ. 

We have the curious anomaly of Christian- 
ity which insists upon worshiping him as a 
divine being whose doctrinal teaching it re- 
pudiates, and whose practical precepts it de- 
clares impracticable aud makes no attempt to 
follow. 

I may not trespass on your space too freely, 
and must very briefly mention what seem ‘vo 
me three well-nigh, if not quite, incurable de- 
fects in the church. 

She does not live to do good in the world, 
but to strengthen and perpetuate herself. 
She ought to be purely and solely a mission- 
ary. But expensive ministers and mortgaged 
buildings compel ber to seek for money more 
than souls. She itches for respectability witb 
the restless desire of a parven. Socially ap- 
proved and well-to-do people who will in- 
crease her revenues and raise her prestige 
she struggles to catch, but her fishing for 
those to whom she can only give, and from 
whom she can nothing get, is languid. Wit- 
ness the comiplaisance with which the miuis- 
ter names the notables in his congregation. 
Witness the speed with which the churches 
abandon the poor down town many and fol- 
low the rich up town few. Instead of using 
herself for the betterment of this world, the 
church seems to ine niore than willing to use 
this world for her own aggrundizement. Her 
aim, that for which she works most enthus}. 
asticaliy, is the exact reverse of what 
it should be. A hundred persons love their 
church and will work for it where one loves 
men and will serve them. 

The church is always on the side of “things 
as they are.” She is ever against tae op- 
pressed and the poor. She gives money lav- 
ishly in charities; she builds mission chapels 
for the poor, but ske does nothiug for them 
that is not as pleasing to her complaisant 
pride as itis helpful to the poor. The geatle- 
man before whom the beggar doffs his hat and 
to whom he says, “God bless you,” is about as 
pleased with his giving us the beggar; and 
the pleasure is equally injurious in either case; 
the pauper’s delight and the pharisee’s de- 
licious sense of the difference between them. 


, 


The church’s goodness to the poor is all of 
that sort; she is gentle and benevolent as 
long as the poor are docile and grateful; she 
isa patroness of the poor. But when it comes 
to righting the wrongs of the oppressed and 
defrauded, or even seriously attempting to 
discover if there are wrongs to right, the 
church always shows that she hasnc such love 
for the pooras Jesus had. She never was 
know» to attack a vested wrong until popular 
opinion Grove her to it. She dubbles in dilet- 
tante refurm slightly, raore missions, better 
tenement hous2s, cooking schools, associated 
charities (ail but the missions begin and end 
in essays and newspaper urticles, for the most. 
part); but let a propbet point out a radical 
deiect in the social system, which must 
be changed before anything of worth 
can be accomplished, and 
is as desf as an adder. She would not 
see the evil of slavery until everybody else 
had. She will not even try to see the evils 
which make and keep the people poor. ‘“‘As 
much charity as you like fer the worthy 
poor,” says the church, “but talk not of social 
injustice, else we shal. have to look upon you 
zs one who threatens vested rights. Let the 
poor be contented, sober and iudustricus in 
this best of cuuntries, aud cultivate lLabits of 
church-going and Sabbath-keeping, and all 
will be well. If they suifer, it is their own 
fault.” I beiieve that history and passing 
events alike attest the truthfulness of what I 
say. 

The last criticism: which I shall make is that 
the church does not allow, much less eucour- 
age, freedom of thought. She permits you 
to chink as you like, but not witbin her coni- 
munion—that is, if you happen to be a minis- 
ter. You may think what you like, Roger 
Williams, but not in Massachusetts! This is 
not freedom of thought. In taking this posi- 
tion the church becomes the enemy of truth, 
the encmy of the mind. There is not a dis- 
tinctive denomiation in Christendom that 
does not put an imperative check va the mind 
at some point. And yet Jesus said: ‘And 
why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?” 

IT hope my “criticisms” will not seem bitter. 
There wasatime when I felt bitterly upon 
these subjects, but it has passed. I know how 
many good men and women are in the church, 
doing God's work happily and conscientiously. 
They are contented in the church I am 
happy cut of it. We may each do our ap- 
pointed work. 

Many good friends have said te me: ‘But 
even though these things are true, why aban- 
don the church?) Why not remain within and 
do what you can to reform her? Why not 
live out your discipleship of Jesus within the 
church?’ ALy reply is that I tried to, but I be- 
came such a disturber of the peace by preach- 
ing the gospei of Jesus in the church thatlI 
thought I ought to go, before some number of 
persons disgraced then selves. If any one 
thinks he can follow out: his honest thought 
within the church, if that thought leads hin. 
to discard the revcived opinions of the cherch 
and to attack vested wrongs which are as 
yet popular, or to accept the precepts of 
Jesus as workable, if he is a minister he will 
probably discover how mistaken he is. The 
churck always has a place for priests; never 
any placg for prophets. 


A Matter’Canadians Should Attend To. 

Toronto, Canada.—Will you kindly permit 
me to call the attention of your Canadian 
readers to the necessity of sending their 
names to our secretary, S. T. Woad, So Sbuter 
street, Toronto. We are now circulating pe- 
titions asking the legislature to graut to each 
municipality the power to adopt its. own 
method of taxation. Of course we are anx- 


‘ions that these petitions should have very 
wide circulation, and we therefore require: 


the individual assistance of every man in On-— 


tario to get signatures at once and have them 
forwarded without delay to the legislature, 
now sitting im this city. 

We expect soon to have a bill prepared and 
brought forward inthe house, and if once we 
cet ibis power of local option we. shall ex- 
pect to make short work of the personally 
tax and theincome tax.. Having gained these 
outworks we shail then proceed | to storm the 
taxes on improvements.. By that time we 
trust that we shall seea brea< in the super- 
stitious reverence that bows to the yoke of 
indirect taxation and holds up its hands fora 
tax thyt leaves the toiler open to the fuil- 
blast of foreign competition while. it-shields 


the capitalist ‘from such competition—the tax | 


that “makes. no difference between the tast. 
dollar of the widow oe the; oue amony mil!- 
iors of the millionaire. 


Such, in brief, is our ag of campaign, and:; 


we trust that every Canadian who sympa- 
thizes in our movement will feel it an honor 
to step into the vanguard of one of the grand- 
est mevements the world has ever seen. _ One 
nan now is better than a thousand when “we 
bovome the majority. W.-AL DovuGuass. 


Avtl-Poyerty in-Ctucinpaci. 

The seventh regular meeting of the anti- 
poverty scciety of Cincinnati was held at 
Elks’ ball; No. 200 Vine street, on Sunday 
February 5, and was more largely attended 
than any of its predecessors, Mr. Paul Gar- 
rupy presided. After the opening hymn, 
‘There’s a wideness in Ged’s: mercy,” by the 
Jubiiee choir, tue chairman delivered anad 
dress, giving for the benefit of any new 
visitors the objects and aims of the society. 
Asolo, ‘Rock of Ages,” by Miss May Smith, 
was then sung, with Mrs. H. W. Harrison at 
the piano. Then came.a very eutertaining 
ethical address by Mr. C. H. Fitch, entitled 
“A Matter of Bock-keeping,” followed by 
Mr. L. W. Shott with a recitation, “The 
Printers’ Angel.” A solo. by Miss Dee, “The 
New Kingdom,” then an economic address by 


Mr. C. S. Walker, entitled: “Tbe Why, the . 


How and the What,” and tke closing song, 
‘New Crusaders’ Marseillaise,” completed the 
exercises, 

At the next mecting the members will be 
expected to give their experiences, each 
speaker to be limited to thre ee minutes in 
which to relate how he or she bas “seen the 
cat,” so aptly illustrated ‘by “Judge” Maguire 
of California. : 


Justice in Taxation for Gas: and Water 
WS orks. 


Frxpiay,. O., Feb. -2—According ito tie 
ground hog theory, we are to expect six 


weeks winter yet, so that except perhaps in 


Findlay and a few favored localities fuel is’ 


an iniportaot item to the American. citizen. 
I see by ‘Tne Stanpanp of the 14th ult. that 
Mrs. McCreary of Washington,’ D. C., sug- 
gested to her husband that all the citizens of 
Chicago should be allowed to participate in 
the benefits of natural gas underlying that 
city by a reduction of the expense of lighting 
and heating their Houses and business places, 
instead cf the Cock brewing company only. 
But Mrs, XL. and her husband neglect to sug- 
gest a practical method of reaching the best 


possible results, evento a public mind familiar | 


with the fact that natural gas is plentiful, 
and may end should be free to every citizen 
of this city as air or water. 

In recent special correspondence to the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Pp. A. 
said “that the city 
wells within a mile of the courthouse .. . 
were charging the general consumer five 
cents per jet per month for light, and fifty 


the church | 


ralgias™25 cents. 


) Rear Fr: 


“York, January 2, 


had purchased ali the gas ; 


cents per store or grate. per month for fuel, 
and were taking active measures toward 
abolishing even this small price; that the citi- 
zens in Scptember last voted to bond the city 
$100,000 for building 2 water works system,” 
etc. 

The active measures referred to amount to 
some of the citizens inquiring why the con- 
sumers should. pay forty or fifty thousand. 
dollars per annum for gas that costs simply: | 
the sinking of wells and ' service pipes laid, or 
cost of plant, represented by $140,000 at six 
per cent, fer payment of which the city is 
bonded and a levy authorized of three-tentks 
per cent upon ail the taxable property. Why 
not elect a city council which will place the 
price of gas undcr such rules and regulations 

2s will make it practically free to manufac- 
urer and Jaborer alike. And believing that 
fifteen or twenty thousand per annum is suf- 
ficient to pay the current expenses, interest 
and sinking fund, and that justice in taxation | 
demands the whole should be placed upon 
the tax duplicate and collected as other taxes, 
leaving no need for another gas corporation 
under the title of gas trustees and superin- 
tendent, with an army of employes aud all of 
their attendant political and personal prefer- 
ences and prejudices, to be paid. for by the 
peopie. They propose to push this question 
to the front in the coming municipa! election. 

If this be wise public. policy and justice in 
taxation, why not abolish water rents, place 
the cost of supplying water upon the general |. 
tax duplicate, and make it free to consumers? 
And if not, why should consumers of either pay 
double the cost of production to the city, 
knowing the larger the amount the morethere 
is always squandered by city officials? In 
other words, if natural gas and water works 
are benefits to a city and enhance the value 
of property therein, why not tax the property 
to pay for them and allow all citizens to con- 
sume in proportion to. their needs, and. thus 
equalize the participation of allin the benefits? 

The public mind of Findlay is not yet pre- 
pared to place alltaxes on land values, but 
desire those who have sold their lands at large 
valuations and are loaning the money at ten 
to fifteen per cent to others who are improv- 
ing and building up the city and encouraging 
industry, to pay taxes on their money values 
toward the expense of pubiic improvements, 


R. 


Gettingite the Root. 
Toledo News. 


Leipsic, O.—4s an example of the evil. of mere specu- 
Jation and hogsish selfishness on the one hand and a 
liberal and enter prising spirit of Hye and let live on 
the other, “the guod of one the good of aij,” on the 26th 
of September, 1857, the Buckeye. stave company of this 
place purchased the WO ucre tract of kund known as 
the Jones land, on. the south side of Pike road, No. 6, 
and a half mile east from the Db. and M. rauviroud and 
corporation line, for $10,700 cash, after a long negotia- 
tion. ‘This land has been car efully kept, and had per- 
haps the best and largest amount of timber of any place 
near here, but stillin a state of nature. During the 
past twent y-five years of rapid progress. all around it, 
the proprietor always raised a few dollars higher in 
price wien w purchaser applied. Immediately, aus if 
by magic, the scene was chauyed from: a solitude to 


-Dusy and active work; the woodman’s: ax and saw re- 


sounded and echued all slong the north line; numerous 
teams. were seen meving from and to this former soli- 
tude, and at this writing a steam saw. mili is at. work 
ou the lund, and at least: one-quarter. clene across whe 
north end nearly smuck smooth, cicared,. except. the 
brush heaps. Ship thinber, limber, stare bolts and 
yood for ase, and a small army of ter pate happy 
by. employ ment and good wages.—{G, V 

A few words of reference ie the abore. 
Here is- 160 acres of Jnnd bought fromthe 
United States: for $200. ind sold for $10,700. 
Now, what has added $10,500 to the value of 
that piece of land? Simp!y the money and 
work of the owners of the surrounding prop- 
erty. Isit richt for the law to allow or com- 
pel a community to contribute to the builaing 
up a fortime for one min out _of the hard 
earnings of his neigbbors!—{Ed. News. 
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6 LLUENDORE*S 


- NEURGDONTINE. 


Instantaneous eure for Toothache, Headache and Neu. 
Central aepot 23 E. lth st., N.Y. 


9 ay) 


oe ES B. SCiLAIDNER, 
- PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2286 ‘Third avenue, cor. 124th street. 
~ New: York. : 
Children’s ‘Photographs by instantaneous process a 
speciulty 


OLLAX SDs 
COFFEE AND. DIN IX@ ROOMS, 
145: Fourth avenug, 
Bet. ith- and. lth’ sts.. 


AMES BOGAN, -PRINCIP 
for Jumes Means’ Sand $i shees. 
se2 street. 
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CARPET AHD. FURMLELE DEALERS 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


MINING NOTICE. 


Ae 
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cereal 


TOE LA ABRA 
Silver Mining Comy. 
tabof suid company is § 
paid.in on said capital is 
of said colnpany amo 


ANSUAL REPORT OF_ 


; the 
; aud the existing debts 

io $555, S31.06. Dated New 
I5ss. J. G. Laidwin.. President. J. 
G. ‘Baldwin, 3. S. Ely, Fletcher Westray, George. C. 
Chase, mo jority of tr “ustees. 

Stare wt New York, a 
ss.—James G@ Bulkiwin, being 
is the president of La Abra Shiver Maing “Company, 
the corporation above gumed, and “that the foregoing 
report, Which is signed by him und a m: jority af the 
trustees of said company, and the matters therein con- 
Mined are correct apd true accurding. to the best of 
his knowledge, information and beilef. 

oc. G. BALDWIN. 

Noturial?. Sworn to before me, Jan. 3. Wm. E, Trot- 

{? Seal. rer, Notary Pubiic, N. ¥. Co. 


PRINTING. 


and: County of: New York, 


Cen eeee, CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Li) 
@ and 49 Center st., NS. ¥. 


BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
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REY. HUGH a. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER. 


“MASONIC HALL, 


fenue aud Twenty-third =! 


: "SERVICES, 


ne Sunday Morning,. a ori 


ANTEvOVER?Y. SOCIETY. : 
DELPHIA. 


-The Society will hold meetin gs every Siinkey evenin 
at So’cluck at Lincoin hall, corner of Broad. street and, 
Fairmount avenue: 

Everybody: brvited. Admission free. 


WM. J. ATKINSON, President, 
Ii. MPINTYRE, Secretary. 


MISCELLS NEOU Ss. 


SUITS TO ORDER FRO $13.51 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM §3.50 


Samples and self measuring chart mailed ona 
Plication “by stating price. and as near .23 possibl 
design desired. aa ere 
: pra lbans. 

: 2i2 Bowery, New, York city. 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


$38, GOLD 


WATCH 


EVER HAZE ee BVER WADE ALS SE BELLING ‘iimaiyccs ccs 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Convenient, 

And only co-operative System of selling watches. 
The warches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
contain. ng every essential to.accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerons patented im- 
proverncr ts found ia no other watch. They are ab- 
solutely the only Dust and Dampprooy BMove~ 
menia niscein the World, and are jeweled through- 
ont with GENOIINE RUBLES. The Patent 
Stem Wind anw Set is the strongest and simplest 
made. They are frtin equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, 


‘toany S75 Watch. 
Our Co-operative Club System brings them withiz 
the reach of every one. ; 
We want an active, responsible repe 
resentative in EWERY cCitY and 
TOWN. 


Heavy profits ereranteed on limited investment. 
Write fur full ‘particulars. ~ 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPERENCES:—KEe. ystons. 
National Iiank, or any Come 
mercial Agoncy. 

“AGENCIES: 
New York, N.Y. Harrisberg, Pa, 
Crisags, TLL Decrver, Col. 
Biesgeaseh, Ps, apr Md. 
Lele ‘Nase. t, Louis, Mo. 
; tras trea Wigs Dal, 
6treit. aw: 


EXCELLENT Brack Copies of duyfring cae or. 
Grawn with any Pen (or Type Writer) by the Pateng: 


Only equalled 
BUTGCOPY iS: v Lithography. 
Specimens Free. 


AlUTocoryist Co., 168 William St., New York. | 
Same, Canned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP: IK 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from 
Poison, 


AND ARE MADE SY 


3 - CURES WERE ALL ELSE a71R 
Best Cough Syrup. ees good. Use 
owe time. So ab y druggists. 


GOoD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


“Greatest Giler. Suv BS YGUr t we your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, aad secure & beantif 
Goid Band or Moss Rose Chins. 
stir Vea Set, Dinnar S-t. Gold Band 
Moss Hose _‘Toiiet Set, » Watch, crass Lamp. Castor, or - 
enster’s Dictionary, or particulars address 
us THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA €O,, | 
O. Box 2 Si and 33 Vescy St., New York. 


= pint? 
Aes is 


; -33Ph 
- GRESTAMERICAR 


UNITED LABUR PARTY, 


NITED LABOR PARTY-—Ciuzens of the 
following named states who indorse the princi- | 
ples of the United Labor Party and desire to lead ace. 
tive aid in the movewent, are requeste:} to: comm: 
fHicale with the State Creates of their respective 
States, as follows: ef 
California—Judge James G. Maguire, Sam Fr: <ancisco.. 
Conaecticut—Robdert: Pyne, 8 Asy bum. st., Hartford. ; 
Eustern: -Pennsylvania—Henry George club, box 190, 
Philadelphia, 


Indiana—Warren Worth Batley, Vincennes. \ 
ihe Brace —Laud and Labur Club. Nol, box, 406, Cin- 
cinnatl. 
oguisiana ere: J Sullivan,. 06 ‘Fulton, street, New 
rieans.9 ae 
aT ts (@®erkshire county, FE. Harvey Lincoln, 


box 1E 


le 
Marv! jand—T. ea Garside, 15 West Lexington strees, 
Baitimore. 
“Minnesota—Central Committee; United Lz bor Party, 
ie Sout, ailing 


York eleys 7 
Ohio—Land and Labor. Club No. 1, box 99; Cincinnath. 
jamin Adams, "Charleston. : 
Tennessee, tern Arkunss 
pple and and Labor Ciub No. 
Mempuis, ‘enn. 


ers: of the ‘Standard’ in. tha: 
others fitereatan in the great. 
“ preinciples it advaecat re requested to send. names, 
and cutiresses to W. Ho Van’ Ornum, peeeiedt of Lund: ” 
and labor club. Noo 1, Boom. & lison street, 
Chicago, with, av plan of. organi. 
~zation for the: sta yicasa. not. alrealy 
inemoers ot ad well as Secret ariee: a 


state UNC Tikinais, ah 


write. 


LE RE: IDE RS OF THE STANDARD IN 
aVOr, uf 2 united Inbor party: im: the: Firs, assem: 

+ + Birst, Second, Third, Fourth 
Iso. the AUDELES ‘and tar Sins. 


fersiencd, for the 
oughly. JOS. H. poy 
distri Ick, ante iabor party . 


; DISTRICT MEETS. 
,evening, Gera speaning me 
ew ening at Vincent: hall, 
Third avenue, corner lUtivatreet.. Open every evening 
for enrucment of members. Thursday and Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty chad 


OTERS OF WARYUAND Wie. ake 
diusiruus to aids in BN ahha ng. the: principles of. 
the united kibor party, as sec forth in the New York 
platform, adupted at Syracuse, Aug. 19> are requested 
*to send thelr bumes and addresses to 
JOHN SALMON, 
. Entaw st., Bakimora, Md 


ENRY & EORGE, DOR. McGLYNN AND 
Pentecost. 3 enbinet Stee? ac. SIDNEY ULe 
RICH, 184 Chrevstie straset, N.Y. Cirs, 


415.N 


C.RARIGS z c3 
“5 APPLETON ST. SUSTON MASS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


x GRAND“ SCUARE: 2 UPRIGHT. 


GRACEFUL DESIGN 
AMAIGILESS STONE 2s 


aa al (CONSTRUCTION # 


“ 


BEAUTIFUL: EANSHs 











































































































































































































